enes from : 


4“ | Majority of One 
nt Joan” (Old Vic 


nM (Mermaid) 
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Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem, 3334) Members Only 
Mon. to Sat. 8.0. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. £.0 
THE ADMIRATION OF LIFE 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK 
Margaret Leighton, Richard Johnson, Joyce Carey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LOOK ON TEMPESTS 
Gladys Cooper, lan Hunter. Vanessa Redgrave 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson. Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 


TMERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs 6.10 & 8.40, Sat. 2.30 
HENRY ¥ 
in battledress 
Closes 9th April 
Commencing 13th April 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
RICHARD II 
SAINT JOAN 
Commencing 12th April 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Michael Redgrave, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
INHERIT THE WIND 
Andrew Cruickshank 


WYNDHAMS (Tem, 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30. Sat. £$.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kenna 


y 


Note. Shows marked ¢* will have their first 
performance during April 


HAY MARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Closes 9th April 
Commencing 13th April 
THE AGES OF MAN 
John Gielgud 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30. Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 


ROYAL COURT (Sle. 1745) 
Evs 7.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. $5.0 & 8.15 
THE NAMING OF MURDERER’S ROCK 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. £§.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
fan Carmichac!, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffc 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. $.30 & 8.30 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 
Anna Neagle. Jane Baxter, John Robinson 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. (Mar, 5973) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
Commencing Sth Apri! 
SAM, THE HIGHEST JUMPER OF THEM ALI 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 


Thrillers 











Comedies 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30. Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
GO BACK FOR MURDER 
Ann Firbank, Robert Urquhart, Laurence Hardy 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A CLEAN KILL 
Hugh Latimer, Rachel Roberts, Peter Copley 








ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.39 
WATCH IT. SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
ONE WAY PENDULUM 
George Benson, Alison Leggatt, Douglas Wilmer 


DUKE OF YORK’‘S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
AND SUDDENLY IT’S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donlan, Frank Lawton 


Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.48. Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick. Eleanor Summerficid 


TCOLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Commencing 2ist April 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, Alec Clunes, James Hayter 





GARRICK (Tem. 4661) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 840 
FING'S AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 


TLYRIC, OPERA HOUSE (Riv, 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 26th April 
NEW CRANKS 
Bernard Cribbins, Carole Shelley, Billy Wilson 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.15. Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Daniel Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


tT PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Commencing 19th April 
JOHNNY THE PRIEST 
Jeremy Brett, Stephanie Voss, Bunny May 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. $.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 





Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
LOOK WHO'S HERE 
Barbara Young, Donald Hewlett 

VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 


ALDWYGH tiwece car esos 
Another 
SMASH HIT 


KATHLEEN 
HARRISON 


WATCH IT 
SAILOR! 


The sequel to “ Sailor Beware! "’ by Philip 
King and Falkland Cary 


with 


ESMA CANNON 


and 


CYRIL SMITH 


For the 2,000,000 people who rocked 
with laughter at “ —e ” this 
is a 2 


‘Judging by the mounting laughter and 

the final cheers and whistles | would say 

they are here for another long stay 

it has the rare merit of growing funnier 

with each act and mingling genuine charac 

ter and humanity with its fun.""—DAILY 
MAIL 








Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 


*SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
until 16th April 
Commencing 18th April-23rd April 
THE BALLET OF THEATRE ROYAL DE LA 
MONNAITE 
Commencing 25th April-30th April 
NEW OPERA COMPANY 





LONDON PALLADIUM 
Comm. 7th April at 7.30. Subs 6.15 G 8.45 
Mats Sat, 2.40 
Leslie A. Macdonnell presents 
A LAVISH NEW SHOW 


LIBERACE in 
THE MUSIC BOX SHOW 
BEVERLEY Sisters 





(Ger. 7373) 











Janet MEDLIN 


Shakespeare 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 2271 


The 101st season of plays by William Shakespeare 
(APRIL Sth to NOVEMBER 26th) 
a season of 
SHAKESPEAREAN COMEDY 


tracing its range, development and 
paradox through a sequence of six plays 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
The Merchant of Venice 
Twelfth Night 
The Taming of the Shrew 
Troilus and Cressida 
The Winter's Tale 
with 
PEGGY ASHCROFT 
DOROTHY TUTIN DENHOLM ELLIOTT 
ELIZABETH SELLARS MAX ADRIAN 
| ERIC PORTER PETER O'TOOLE 
PATRICK WYMARK DEREK GODFREY 
JACK MacGOWRAN PAUL HARDWICK 
PATRICK ALLEN FRANCES CUKA 
| IAN HOLM = JAMES: BREE 
| DONALD DINSDALE LANDEN 
LAYNE-SMITH 
HARRY ANDREWS 
as Leontes in The Winter's Tale 
All seats bookable through principal London agents 
or Box Office Manager 
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“Ovation for _ this 
Play”. 


Broadway 
(Daily Mail) 
“Peal after Peal of cheers rang 
from the audience”. 


(Daily Herald) 


“Molly Picon is a delight”. 
(Daily Herald) 


MOLLY 
PICON 


ROBERT 
MORLEY 


in 


A 
MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


by 
LEONARD SPIGELGASS 


Directed by 


WENDY TOYE 


“The Phoenix fairly shook with 


cheers”. 
(Daily Telegraph) 
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Cover Portrait Molly Picon and Robert Morley in 
A Majority of One 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 





it'll be 
al’right on 
the night 





Two days to go and nobody knows their 
lines . . . all the costumes for the juvenile 
parts still to make and the postman’s wife 
can't finish knitting the chain mail until 
tomorrow. 


But with Strand Electric always on call 
nobody takes chances with the stage lighting 

. a telephone call or a visit to any of our 
showrooms will see you alright on the 
night. 


Strand Electric & Engineering Co. Ltd.. 
29 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


Branches at Manchester - Glasgow - Dublin - Darlington - Bristol - Melbourne - Toronto 
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All the talking in the world won’t convince 


a cigarette smoker that one brand is better than another. 
It’s a matter of personal enjoyment. And the reason why 
Senior Service have grown in popularity is that 


more people enjoy them. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
AT ITS BEST 


WELL MADE : WELL PACKED 
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Over 


ROM all accounts London is at the 
moment enjoying a much more suc- 
cessful season in the theatre than is New 
York. This is a fairly rare state of affairs! 
Eight new productions will have opened 
during March too late for review. They 
are Follow that Girl (Vaudeville); Look on 
Tempests (Comedy); Go Back for Murder 
(Duchess); Flower Drum Song (Palace); 
Posterity be Damned (Dominic Behan’s play 
at the Metropolitan, Edgware Road); The 
Gazebo (Savoy); The Admiration of Life 
(Arts) and The Naming of Murderer’s Rock 
(Royal Court). 


APRIL will be another busy month. On 
4th April the London premiére of the 
Broadway intimate show called The Billy 
Barnes Revue takes place at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. Incidentally this revue is scheduled 
to run for three weeks only, filling in until 
the arrival of New Cranks on the 26th. 


The Stratford-upon-Avon Season opens 
on 5th April with The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, to be followed on the 12th by The 
Merchant of Venice. The next production 
at Theatre Royal, Stratford E, is to be the 
new William Saroyan play, Sam, the Highest 
Jumper of them All, and on the 12th the Old 
Vic celebrates the Barrie Centenary (which 
falls on 9th May) with the first performance 
of What Every Woman Knows. On the 
same evening Sir John Gielgud begins a 
three and a half weeks season in his solo 
programme, Shakespeare’s The Ages of 
Man, and will later be appearing in a new 
Enid Bagnold play (with Glen Byam Shaw 
directing). Johnny the Priest (a new musical 
play adapted from R. C. Sheriff's play, The 
Telescope) opens at the Princes on 19th 
April, and The Most Happy Fella at the 
Coliseum on the 21st. 


ERENCE Rattigan is much in the news 

again. His new play, Ross, starring Sir 
Alec Guinness as Lawrence of Arabia, with 
Harry Andrews, Anthony Nicholls, Mark 
Dignam and Geoffrey Keen in support. 
opens a season at the Royal Court, Liver- 
pool, on 29th April. and comes to London 
at the Haymarket during the week of 9th 
May. Rattigan’s musical version of his 
comedy French Without Tears (Joie de 
Vivre) begins a pre-London tour at Oxford 
on 3rd May. Donald Sinden and Joan Heal 
head the cast. F:S. 


Footlights 


Above: Gladys Cooper, who is appearing in ‘* Look 
on Tempests,”” the new play by Joan Henry which 
opened at the Comedy Theatre on 22nd March, too 
late for review this month. The play is directed by 
Lionel Harris with setting designed by Tom Lingwood 
and the cast also includes Vanessa Redgrave, lan 
Hunter, Brewster Mason and Basil Henson. } 

Cooper plays the mother of a man being tried on a 
homosexual charge, while Miss Redgrave appears as 
her daughter-in-law. Below: Inia Wiata, who will play 
the leading role of Tony im the Frank Loesser 
musical, ‘‘ The Most Happy Fella,’’ which opens at the 
London Coliseum on 21st April. This musical is based 
on Sidney Howard’s play, “ They Knew What They 
Wanted" and is directed by Jerome Eskow with 

settings by Tony Walton. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 





New Shows Reviewed 





“Watch it, 
February. 
(See pages 39-42) 

“Visit to a Small 
25th February. 

“Henry V—in Battle 
25th February. 
(See pages 45-47) 

“Change for the Angel’’—Arts. Ist March 

“Theatre in the Round” — Mahatma 
Gandhi Hali, 7th March. 

“Phédre’’—Savoy, 7th March. 

(See also pages 28, 29) 

“The Dumb Waiter” and “The Rcom'’— 
Royal Court, 8th March. 

“Never Had It So Goed’—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E., 8th March. 

“A Majority of One’’—Phoenix, 9th March. 
(See also pages 11-17) 

“Bérénice’—Savoy, }Oth March 

“Britannicus”-—Savoy, 15th March. 

“Inherit the Wind’—St. Martin's, 
March. 


Sailor!"—Aidwych, 24th 


Planet”’—Westminster, 


Dress’’—Mermaid, 


16th 











WESTMINSTER 
“Visit to a Small Planet’’ 


IS comedy by Gore Vidal comes from 

America and expresses the unpopularity 
of militarism. One of its funniest scenes 
shows an unsuccessful attempt to inflame 
patriotism in a young man by singing the 
War-songs of 1914-18 to him. This is done 
by a being from outer space who arrives in 
a saucer outside the house of a television 
commentator in Virginia. His costume is 
100 years out of date, since he made his 
trip in order to witness events in the Civil 
War but miscalculated. Despite his disap- 
pointment, he is, for a short while, suffici- 
ently amused, being a thought-reader, watch- 
ing the simple mental processes of the com- 
mentator and his circle, prominent wherein 
are an elderly Army General, from the 
laundry corps, and an ardent young counle, 
whose plans for eloping his advent has 
arrested. Available minds being shallow, 
the visitor’s interest in War soon becomes 
active and he is about to spark off the next 
one, when the young lady, ty a supreme 
effort of will, summons a senior Space 
official. who takes the trouble-maker away 
from the nvlanet. It is a big idea treated 
rather trivially, but even Shaw failed to 
make interesting any creatures who have no 
use for food nor urge to mate. 

The company was exceedingly good. Mr. 
Alan Badel graced the astral visitor with 
the style of Jack Worthing; Mr. Frank 
Pettingell amused as the bumbling laundry 
General; Miss Joanna Dunham enlivened 
the part of the young girl with the strong 


will, and Mr. Brian Murray was her ardent 
admirer. Miss Bessie Love and Mr. Jerry 
Desmonde ably did the honours as hosts to 
the unearthly visitor. Lush décor was by 
Mr. Anthony Holland and direction by Mr. 
Charles Hickman. H.G.M. 


(This play has since been withdrawn) 
ARTS 


**Change for the Angel’ 


ERNARD KOPS, first in the public eye 
for his Hamlet of Stepney Green, again 
chose a working class milieu, but to less 
effect. The several themes concerning an 
angry young adolescent, his drunken father 
and long suffering mother, his spiv brother 
and his ebullient young girl friend, never 
came together, and the intrusion of a distant 
genteel relative on her way home from a 
spell in a mental home, and the G.P., a one- 
time Jewish refugee who expounds his 
philosophy at some length while his patient 
is dying in the next room, had a bizarre 
quality and hint of symbolism that added to 
the confusion. 

Mr. Kops, who has a gift for dialogue, 
was not helped by some clumsy touches in 
the production by David de Keyser. Yolande 
Sonnabend’s setting was hampered by the 
small stage, but the cast gave of their best, 
particularly Melvyn Hayes as Paul, the 
adolescent, Angela Crow as Jenny, his girl 
friend, Natalie Kent as Annie Jenkins, his 
mother and Campbell Singer as Joe Jenkins, 
his drunken father, a disillusioned baker who 
no longer delights in his craft. F.S. 


MAHATMA GANDI HALL 


**Theatre in the Round” 


TUDIO Theatre Limited, back in the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall after a long 
absence, presented two most interesting pro- 
grammes during the week of 7th to 12th 
March. 

They opened their short season with 
Viennese Interlude by Colin Wilson and 
Miss Julia by Strindberg. The fragment by 
Colin Wilson proved rather disappointing 
and took the form of an imaginary conver- 
sation between Strindberg and a Dr. Otto 
Steinmetz, a student of philosophy. As Mr. 
Wilson had nothing new to say or reveal 
about Strindberg it all seemed a bit pointless. 
There was a certain surface glitter but 
nothing of import underneath. The piece 
was not helped by the uncertain performance 
of William Elmhirst as Strindberg, who 





seemed to be nervous about other things 
besides portraying Strindberg’s neurosis. 

Miss Julia was quite another matter 
and Strindberg’s powerful play came over 
extremely well in the Round. One missed 
perhaps the strange intoxicating atmosphere 
of the Midsummer Eve but otherwise tension 
was well sustained. That this was so was 
mainly due to the fine direction by Clifford 
Williams and to an extraordinarily good 
performance by a young actor Barry Boys in 
the role of Jean, the valet. He gave the 
impression of being completely absorbed in 
his part and from his first entrance to the 
end compelled attention. This same absorp- 
tion was also evident in Dona Martyn’s Miss 
Julia, and her rather odd personality and pale 
dark good looks added greatly to her por- 
trayal of this tormented young woman. Miss 
Martyn was, however, not always very 
audible and her vocal mannerisms were at 
times irritating. Faynia Jeffery completed 
the trio with a competent study of the cook 
Kristin. 

The second programme, given later in the 
week, under the title Missing Bodies, also 
consisted of two one-acters, Memento Mori 
by David Campton and Alas, Poor Fred by 
James Saunders. Memento Mori has been 
seen before and was amusingly acted by 
David Campton as the Old Man and Barry 
Boys as the Young Man. The dialogue is 
amusingly macabre and the reasons for the 
Old Man not wishing to sell and the Young 
Man wishing to buy an old derelict house 
unfold neatly with a nice little twist at the 
end. The production by Stephen Joseph 
added greatly to one’s enjoyment. 

Alas, Poor Fred, directed by Rodney 
Wood, also has only two characters, Mr. 
Pringle (William Elmhirst) and Mrs. Pringle 
(Dona Martyn). We find them one evening 
sitting together discussing the sad fate of 
poor Fred who has been cut in half. How 
Fred came to this odd end and why is cun- 
ningly and amusingly revealed. With this 
play we are back in the Pinter country. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pringle are excruciatingly bored 
with each other. They have no common 
Meeting ground and their conversation con- 
sists of trivialities. Each lives in emotional 
isolation. Mr. Pringle has forgotten the past 
to which Fred belongs (conveniently as it 
turns out) and escapes from his wife by 
taking out a dog long since dead. Mrs. 
Pringle remembers and knits obsessively, 
indulging from time to time in wild fantasies 
when her husband is out or asleep before 
her, but on his return or awaking, returns 
simmering with repressed emotion to her 


Andrew Cruickshank in the role of Henry 

Drummond, counsel for the defence, in the play 

“* Inherit the Wind,”’ by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 

E. Lee, at the St. Martin’s Theatre. Mr, Cruickshank 

gives a magnificent performance in this play which has 
tremendous interest. 


(Photo by Robert Pitt) 








Robert Urquhart who is appearing in the new 

tha Christie th “Go Back for Murder,” which 

a at the pm nl on 23rd March, too late for 
review in this issue. 





knitting. Finally when all is revealed and she 
makes her passionate statement of fact, even 
this staggering truth fails to penetrate the 
dulled consciousness of the husband who 
was once her lover. 

William Elmhirst and Dona Martyn were 
excellent in this bizarre dualogue, particu- 
larly Miss Martyn from whose passive form 
the repressed emotion simply oozed so that 
even her knitting writhed like a serpent in 
her hands. 

L.M. 


SAVOY 
“Phedre”’ 


ACINE enforces the grand manner and 

a happy holiday from naturalism is 
afforded by the visit of Mme Marie Bell. 
The company opened with Phédre on 7th 
March. By grandeur of declamation, sub- 
limity of pose and dignity of movement, 
whether swift or slow, they maintained the 
heights of the language and enforced belief 
in a situation which one is inclined to re- 
gard as preposterous. The characters pre- 
sented were of heroic stature and for them 


Pauline Jameson and Michael 


in a scene from 


Redgrave 
“The Aspern Papers” at the 
Queen's. Miss Jameson has just received the Clarence 
Derwent Award for the best performance by an 
actress in a supporting réle. The award was given 
for her portrayal of Mrs Prest. On 25th April Robert 
Beatty takes over the role of * H.J."" from Sir Michael 


(Photo by Sonia S. Weiss) 


emotion had supreme importance. Emotion 
electrified the lines of every speaker. 

The love of Phédre for her step-son, 
Hippolyte, appears as a terrible affliction. 
Once more, the gods have acted cruelly. 
Frozen-faced under a pyramid of red hair, 
Mme Marie Bell, as Phédre, emerged from 
a tunnel of arches and, in stricken tones, 
told her anguish. With noble dignity all 
the actors met the challenge of the statu- 
esque. M Jacques Dacqmine, as Theseus, 
and M Hubert Noel. as Hippolitus, could 
have posed to Phidias. The voices were a 


wonder and a delight and the house was in- 
sistent in its applause. 


H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


**The Dumb Waiter’ and 

‘*The Room” 

HESE plays by Harold Pinter, first pre- 

sented at the Hampstead Theatre Club, 
lost nothing of their weird quality in their 
transfer to the Royal Court. The atmos- 
phere created by their irresistible sardonic 
humour, veiled horror and bitter symbolism, 
outstrips any Grand Guignol that this 
reviewer ever saw. In short, strong meat for 
sensitive stomachs, but compelling for those 
who watch the new movements in the theatre 
with more than transient interest. 

Nicholas Selby and George Tovey made 
the flesh creep as the two inmates of the 
derelict room of the first play—the pied a4 
terre for their next murder, in which the 
dumb waiter (the food lift in the wall), 
acquired a mystifying personality of its own. 

Characterisation in The Room was more 
elaborate. Vivien Merchant gave a harrow- 
ing performance as Rose Hudd, a down-at- 
heel woman living in a sordid furnished 
room who has no point of contact whatever 
with her brutish husband (played by Michael 
Brennan), who never listens to a word she 
says. John Cater brought a sinister touch 
to the crazy landlord and Michael Caine and 
Anne Bishop, the young couple who come in 
search of a room, well conveyed by their 
conversation on the now familiar non- 
sequitur level, that fate was already groom- 
ing them as suitable successors to the room. 
The symbolism of the blind negro in the 
basement (movingly played by Thomas 
Baptiste) was hard to follow. James Roose 
Evans directed the first play and Anthony 
Page the second, in atmospheric settings by 
Michael Youn... 

F.S. 





A YViddisher Momma 
in Miniature 


by 


Eric Johns 


Molly Picon, as she appears in 
the réle of Mrs. Jacoby in 
Leonard Spigeligass’s play “A 
Majority of One” at the 
Phoenix Theatre. 


(Photo by Angus McBean) 


FTER an absence of twenty-two years. 
Molly Picon was acclaimed by a new 
generation of London playgoers when she 
returned last month to play opposite Robert 
Morley in A Majority of One at the Phoenix. 
Despite the sickly sentimentality of the play. 
Miss Picon charmed the multitude, as the 
Jewish widow from Brooklyn who goes to 
Tokyo and comforts a lonely but very rich 
Japanese manufacturer. 

The Molly Picon we knew in the old days 
was a music-hall artist. We used to see her 
at the Palladium and the Holborn Empire. 
singing songs about all sorts of different New 
York characters, but now, for the first time. 
we see her in a straight comedy rdéle. yet 
still as endearing as ever. Nor has she grown 
a fraction of an inch. She is still below 
five-feet in height. 

The story of this daughter of a theatrical 
dresser from Philadelphia is quite excep- 
tional in its way. She had a little piping 
voice, so she was dumped on the stage at 
the age of six. playing child parts in the 
resident Yiddish stock company in Philadel- 
phia. Her mother worked in the same 
theatre and could keep an eye on her. One 
of Molly Picon’s earliest thrills was playing 
the boy in Sappho, when the great Blanche 
Yurka played a guest season at their theatre. 
She was the first star she had ever seen and 
the magic created by that great actress still 
helps to colour Molly Picon’s career. 

At the age of fourteen, the child left 


home for endless tours of American vaude- 
ville theatres in an act called The Four 
Seasons. She was Winter, because she was 
the only one who could execute a Russian 
dance. Those tours led her to the brink of 
her great career in the theatre. 

They were in Boston. An_ influenza 
epidemic had closed all the theatres and the 
poor child was stranded. She wanted money 
to get back to Philadelphia, so she decided 
to go to the Boston Opera House, where 
Jacob Kalich was running a Yiddish Theatre 
Season and see if she could borrow a few 
dollars. 

Jacob Kalich did not give the 
actress her fare back home.’ He gave her 
a contract instead. She played there for 
two years and at the end of that time married 
Mr. Kalich, who is at this very moment in 
London, still guiding the destiny of the 
Picon star. Back in Boston, Paul Muni was 
a member of the Kalich Yiddish Theatre 
and Molly Picon played every imaginable 
part from young urchins to ageing grandes 
dames. The Yiddish Theatre was very 
popular forty-odd years ago, when Jews 
were still pouring into America and plays 
helped to keep their language alive. 

At the end of the Boston season, Molly 
Picon was eager to fulfil the ambition of 
every young American actress and to try 
her luck at conquering New York. Mr. 
Kalich knew it was no good just taking the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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train from Boston to New York. 
as simple as that. He knew that no one 
would accept the Philadelphia dresser’s 
daughter as a leading lady at that point in 
her career. However, he took Molly Picon 
from Boston to New York, tut via Paris, 
Vienna, Bucharest, Warsaw and other Euro- 
pean cities . . . and the journey took three 
years. Molly Picon finally entered New 
York as an actress with an international 
reputation, having played in the most famous 
Yiddish theatres in Europe. 

For three years Molly Picon played 
European cities in a repertoire of Yiddish 
musicals, her favourite one teing Yankele, 
in which she played a sort of Peter Pan part, 
a 13-year-old boy in a play written by her 
husband. On her return to New York, it 
was still difficult to get a start. Managers 
thought she was much too small and they 
said her name did not look good in print 
and was difficult to remember. No one was 
keen to give her a chance. 

After much discussion, she was taken on 
approval at the Second Avenue Theatre and 
given a week-end contract, so that they could 
be rid of her if she failed to make a mark. 
One can only record the fact that she con- 
tinued to play in musicals there for the next 


It was not 


eight years and it finally became the Molly 
Picon Theatre. 

She turned her lack of height into an asset 
and parts were written specially for her. She 
played the son of Ivan the Terribie in The 
Little Czar. She liked playing little boys 
and youths. One of her great successes was 
as Shmendrik, a Yiddish Simple Simon. She 
describes the play as an off-beat musical and 
the part as an ageless one, which she could 
always play. She hopes to play it in London 
when a Suitable occasion arises. 

After forty-odd years of theatrical success. 
Molly Picon and Jacob Kalich are rich. 
They have a lovely house about fifteen miles 
out of New York and they need not do 
another day’s work again. But they like to 
work for joy, not for the necessity of having 
to earn money to make both ends meet. The 
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Molly Picon as Mrs. Jacoby, the Jewish widow from Brooklyn, who with her daughter and 
son-in-law is on her way to Tokyo on board the S.S. General Wood. 


“A Majority of One” 


CENES from the successful American comedy by Leonard Spigel- 

gass at the Phoenix Theatre. This Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 

Production is being presented by The Robin Fox Partnership Ltd., and 

Pictures by is directed by Wendy Toye with settings by Alan Tagg and light:ng 
Ausnd MeBeon by Joe Davis. Ian Dow is Production Adviser. Molly Picon, whose 
last appearance in London was when she topped the bill at the 

London Palladium and the Holborn Empire in 1938, has scored a 

personal triumph as Mrs. Jacoby, and Robert Morley in his unacus- 

tomed rdéle as the gentle Mr. Asano, has won many new admirers. 
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Jerry: Mrs Rubin, the only 
way you can stop predju- 
dice is to Stop it in your- 
self 

Mrs Rubin: Honestly, it's 
not a question of preju- 
dice. I just don't like 
to live with them 

The play opens in 

Mrs. Jacoby’s apart 

men in Brooklyn. She 

is Jewish, a widow and 
and works _ selling 
dresses in a store, Her 
daughter Alice is mar- 
ried to Jerome Black, 
who is in the Foreign 

Service, and they have 

just called to tell her 

some news. Mrs 

Jacoby’s _ neighbour, 

Mrs. Rubin (Mavis 

Villiers), has also 

dropped in and is soon 

crossing swords with 

Jerry on account of 

her dislike of the 

growing coloured pop- 
ulation in the neigh- 
bourhood. (Irene 

Hamilton as_ Alice 

Black and Edward de 
Souza as Jerome 

Black.) 


Jerry Weil, after evalua 
ting my performance 
records, they decided on 
this big jump. They 
sprung it On me _ yester- 
day, and Alice and I 
really celebrated! 

Mrs Jacoby: So let me 
celebrate! 

Alice: Mama, Jerry is going 
to be attached to our 
Embassy in Japan 

Alice and Jerry beat 

about the bush for a 

long time before they 

pluck up courage to 
tell Mrs. Jacoby that 

Jerry's new promotion 

is to take him to 

Tokyo, for Mrs. Jac- 

oby has been hostile 

to the Japanese ever 
since her son was 
killed in the war. 








Mrs. Jacoby: All because you and Mr. Hitler 
wanted to run the world. 


Mr. Asano: My wife and I did not so wish Mrs 
Jacoby. Nor our son, nor our daughter. 
nor anybody we knew. All we wished for was 
a happy and peaceful existence with the flowers, 
the moon and the sunshine Is that very differ- 
ent from what you wished, Mrs Jacoby? 


Mrs. Jacoby is finally persuaded to go to 
Tokyo with the young people and aboard 
ship she becomes acquainted with Mr. 
Asano (Robert Morley), an important 
Japanese businessman, who is to take 
part in the trade negotiations with an 
American commission which will include 
Jerry. This difficult beginning to their 
acquaintanceship soon gives way to real 
friendship. 


Above right: The pleasure of the sea trip 

becomes somewhat marred for Jerry and 

Alice because of Mrs. Jacoby’s, to them 

indiscreet enjoyment of Mr. Asano’s 
company. 


Mrs. Jacoby: Elvis Presley I can get in Brooklyn 
Eddie: Oh, but we are hep-cats for American 
music 


Thanks to Jerry, Mrs. Jacoby’s friendship 

with Mr. Asano had come to an abrupt 

end on the ship, and now in the Blacks’ 

apartment in Tokyo her idle life is 

beginning to bore her and Eddie, the 

insolent house boy (Geoffrey Matthews), 
does not amuse. 











Mr. Asano: It is customary to 
remove your shoes. 

After learning that her 

son-in-law’s dealings with 

Mr. Asano have come 

to an unhappy deadlock, 

thereby threatening 

Jerry's career, Mrs Jacoby 

decides to call on Mr. 

Asano and beseech him 

not to make so many 

difficulties, for Jerry's 
sake. The wealthy Japan- 
ese industrialist receives 
her into his gracious 
home with the utmost 
friendliness. 

Mr. Asano I am sorry we 
have no western chairs, Mrs 
Jacoby. but I think you will 
find the zabuton not too 
uncomfortable 

Mrs Jacoby has been 

attired in a kimono while 

her wet clothes are dry- 
ing, and is obviously 
overwhelmed and embar- 
rassed in these unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. 

Left, Mrs Ayako Asano, 

Mr. Asano’s daughter-in- 

law (Chin Yu), who, 

though she cannot speak 

a word of English, is a 
most gracious hostess. 














Mr. Asano: Now we serve 
sake, Mrs Jacoby. Rice wine 
It is served hot and you will 
find it excellent against the 
inclement weather. Kempai! 


Mrs. Jacoby: My family say 
lechayim. 


Mrs Jacoby finds the sake 
very potent particularly 
as her glass is constantly 
refilled by Ayako. How- 
ever, Mr. Asano resolute- 
ly refuses to listen to her 
plea for Jerry until all 
the formalities are over. 


Below : 

Mr Asano: You look most 
appropriate at the head of 
my table, Mrs Jacoby. 


Mrs Jacoby: Some appropriate! 


A wonderful and exotic 
meal is specially prepared 
for the visitor and Mrs 
Jacoby is visibly moved 
by this overwhelming 
hospitality, and  over- 
joyed when Mr. Asano 
finally agrees to begin 
negotiations again with 
Jerry. 











Mr. Asano: Mr. and Mrs Black, I understand your views 
completely. I can even think of arguments that could 
not have occurred to you because I am both a Buddhist 
and a Shintoist, making matters far more complicated 
than you can possibly imagine. But any final decision 
must rest between your Mother and myself. 


Mrs. Jacoby has returned laden with gifts, and 
Mr. Asano follows shortly after and amazes 
Alice and Jerry by proposing marriage. 


Captain: What we three must 
determine after dis- 
counting violence or acci- 
dent, is where we would 
20 if we were an American- 
Jewish woman, fifty-cight 
years old, four foot eleven 
high, at eleven o'clock on 
a rainy Thursday night in 
Tokyo 


Worried to death by 
Mrs Jacoby’s’ unex- 
plained disappearance, 
Jerry has called in 
Captain Norcross 
(Robert Gallico), an 
American attached to 
the Metropolitan Police, 
who is_ scarcely 
forting. 


Mr. Asano: Mrs Jacoby, there is something I have left 
out of what I have said tonight. In my own way. I iove 
you 


Left alone with Mr. Asano, Mrs Jacoby makes 
a difficult decision and refuses his offer of 
marriage. She says she thinks he has only 
proposed because he is lonely and not yet 
over his mourning period as a widower. 

















Mrs Jacoby: I'd like 
you to mect my 
friend, Mrs Rubin. 
Essie, this is Mr. 
Asano of Tokyo, 
Japan 


Mrs. Jacoby has 
returned to her 
Brooklyn home 
and a few months 
later is visited by 
Mr. Asano. She 
has invited him 
to a meal and 
there is great 
excitement in the 
air. 


Mrs Jacoby: For Thanksgiving you'll come to my house. Kempayi, Mr. Asano 
Mr. Asano: Lechayim, Mrs Jacoby 


After the touching Jewish ceremony of lighting the Sabbath candles, Mr. Asano and Mrs. Jacoby 

toast each other on this occasion of their renewed friendship. Mr. Asano is now past his 

mourning and Mrs. Jacoby gladly accepts his invitation to accompany him to the theatres, etc. 
Marriage is again in the air! 
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Above: 
Jnr., Rochelle Oliver and Anne Revere. A cat 


Echoes from Broadway 


T IS rather typical of this generally dis- 

maying season on Broadway that an 
off-beat offering emerged as a late-winter 
hit. It was A Thurber Carnival, concocted 
from the humorous writings -of James 
Thurter, contemporary American satirist. 
Picture a series of revue-like skits possessing 
no thread of continuity except the witty 
thrusts of the author. Add a parade of be- 
guiling performances, and that was the show. 
It caught the fancy of the critics, with con- 
sequent box office patronage. 

Lillian Hellman put her playwriting 
talents to work in her first original play in 
almost a decade. In between, she was 
highly praised for her adaptation of the 
Anouilh Joan of Arc drama, The Lark. 
Now, with Toys in the Attic, she turned to 
her native southern United States for locale 
and characters, depicting a tangled rasping 
of tensions behind the garden walls of a 
shabbily genteel home in New Orleans. 

Exciting considerable attention, although 
lacking full critical encouragement, was 
Caligula, starring Kenneth Haigh. Justin 
O’Brien handled the adaptation of the Albert 
Camus play which, some years back, re- 
corded success in Paris. Camus conceived 
the notion of portraying the mad Roman 
emperor as a sort of forerunner of the 
existentialist or “beat” modern intellec- 
tuals. In this interpretation Caligula believed 


Two scenes from Lillian Heliman’s new play “‘ Toys in the Attic” at the oO Left: 
is a symbol of a young bride fr 

Right: Julian is comforted by bis young wife after he has been beaten up by hired a. Centre: 
Staple 


Jason Robards, 





Maureen 


by 
Ranald Savery 


in nothing and everything. Without normal 
conscience or sense of morality, enjoying 
dictatorial power, he was free to pursue 
explorations into. all manner of sensual, 
sadistic, poetic, and exhibitionist experiences. 

The play has a fascinating quality. There 
are passages of ironic philosophy, and ex- 
cursions into strange emotional relationships 
among various characters. Then there are 
violent, brutal scenes written and played in 
quite a different key. Its fault as a drama 
lies in the lack of a bridge between the two 
major moods. Perhaps Camus did not in- 
tend a bridge, or perhaps the structure lost 
form in translation. In any case, it left the 
audience bewildered over whether to be 
moved intellectually, emotionally, or melo- 
dramatically. 

Mr. Haigh performed with admirable 
flexibility in a réle that could have been 
grotesque or ridiculous under less careful 
playing. Sidney Lumet directed, deploying 
the emperor, his ladies, senators, soldiers, 
revellers and plotters in buskin style against 
a towering stage setting of stairways, columns 
and a high platform designed by Will Steven 
Armstrong. Presentation was under auspices 
of Chandler Cowles, Charles Bowden and 
Ridgely Bullock. 

Another European writer, Friedrich Diir- 
renmatt, was represented by a play which 
James Yaffe fashioned from a novel. Called 











The Deadly Game, it was a satiric exercise 
setting out to prove the fallibility of human 
beings when exposed to the stress of material 
temptation. A trio of retired barristers 
play a game of mock trials in their Swiss 
mountain chalet. They put an American 
salesman through the pseudo-legal traces, 
persuading him to admit a wishful, though 
not actual, murder. Majority of the New 
York drama critics took the whole thing too 
seriously in a misconception of its intent. 
The play lingered along for a few weeks, but 
that was all. 

Still another adaptation, this one by 
Garson Kanin out of Felicien Marceau. 
rehearsed the life and times of a French 
cocotte from her first steo into love-for-hire 
to her middle-aged retirement as a woman 
of wealthy leisure. Translated as The Good 
Soup (meaningless title in its English-langu- 
age concept), the comedy employed the ex- 
perienced acting talents of Ruth Gordon, 
Diane Cilento, Sam Levene, Ernest Truex, 
Mildred Natwick, Jules Munshin, and others. 
Uneven in its entertainment values, it served 
once again to demonstrate the difficulties 
inherent in transcribing light French comedy 
into a foreign milieu. 

Toys in the Attic tells the story of two 
spinster sisters and their faith that a younger 
brother, an attractive weakling with grand 
ideas and a distaste of working for a living. 
will some day come home successfully from 
rainbow’s end. There are all sorts of com- 
plications, including the brother's innocent 
but passionate young bride; the girl's 
mother, a woman of financial means who 
maintains a Negro lover; and a suggestion 
that one of the sisters is not entirely sisterly 
in her affection for her brother. 

The writing and the playing transmuted 
these raw ingredients into a potion that was 
dramatically heady and surprisingly palat- 
able. Credit Miss Hellman with a sure 
touch of effective dramaturgy and keen, 
sympathetic treatment of psychologically 
bedevilled characters. It is a play that 
moves in a straight course of climax through 
the maze of contributory situations. It was 
presented by Kermit Bloomgarden, directed 
by Arthur Penn, and acted in its leading 
réles by Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen 


John Mclver and Paul Ford in 
** Casuals of the Keys,”’ an item in “A 
Thurber Carnival” at the ANTA Theatre. 
In this skit a tropical island castaway 
explains the difficulties involved in a 
romance with a mermaid. 


(Picture by Tibor Hirsch) 


Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne Revere, and 
Rochelle Oliver. 

Concerning A Thurber Carnival, suffice it 
to say that it was hilarious in its recreation 
of Thurber characters as they fight the battle 
of the sexes and the perplexing blind alleys 
and social inconsistencies of modern civilis- 
ation. Burgess Meredith deserves praise for 
his contributions in conceiving and directing 
the offering under auspices of Michael 
Davis. Helen Bonfils, and Haila Stoddard. 
Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass and Paul Ford were 
starred. 

Expectations aroused by Benn Levy’s 
The Tumbler, directed by Laurence Olivier, 
came to naught. It turned out to be a dull 
play about murky doings in an English 
countryside hayloft, eliciting critical hostility 
and public indifference. This desnite the 
glamorous presence of Charlton Heston and 
Rosemary Harris in major réles. 

The off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre came 
up with a soundly conceived, well inter- 
preted production of Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV, Part One. Eric Berry, the ex-Londoner, 
provided a rousing performance as Falstaff, 
abetted by Donald Madden as a satisfyingly 
volatile Hotspur, and Fritz Weaver as the 
somewhat self-righteous tut authoritative 
King of the title. 

I shall not attempt to itemise the depres- 
sing total of overnight Broadway failures, 
some eight in number. One or two deserved 
a better fate than was meted out to them, 
but on the whole they were a sad lot. * 
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Overture; G’night dearie: 
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G ; 5 4 Fings ain’t wot they used t’be 
Fin S aln Laying abaht; Where it’s hot; 
The ceilin’s comin’ dahn; 
Contempery Entr’acte; Cochran 


WCW Ot tHe will return; Polka dots; Meatface; 
Where do little birds go?: 


Big time; Fings ain’t wot they 
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ponce; Fings ain’t wot they 
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A gambling party in the “gaff.” On the extreme left is Redhot (Edward Caddick), a thief just 
released from prison, whose voluminous overcoat is full of handy pockets. The scene is 
Fred Cochran's Spieler in Soho. 


“Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’Be”’ 


CENES from the new musical at the Garrick Theatre. Written by 
Frank Norman with music and lyrics by Lonel Bart and setting 
designed by John Bury, “Fings” is one of three Joan Littlewood pro- 
Pictures by ductions running in the West End at the present time; the others, only a 
J. Vickers stone’s throw away, being “The Hostage” (Wyndhams) and “Make Me 
an Offer” (New). Frank Norman, whose two books “Stand on Me” and 
“Bang on Rights” have already been well received, presents in “Fings” 
a colourful view of the old lags, layabouts, pimps and their brasses who 
haunt the spielers in Soho. 
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Sergeant Collins (Tom Chat- 
to) tells the two “brasses” 
Rosie (Barbara Windsor) and 
Betty (Toni Palmer) to move 
along. Collins keeps a watch- 
fui eye on his “manor” but is 
not above taking a bribe or 
two. Here they are seen 
in the number “ G’Night 
Dearie.” Also in the picture 
are Yootha Joyce as the 
Policewoman and George 
Sewell as the Police Con- 
stable. 


Frederick Cochran (Glynn 
Edwards) looks back through 
his scrapbook with his girl 
Lily Smith (Miriam Karlin). 
Fred, who now runs the 
rather seedy spieler in Soho. 
is down on his luck but was 
once a powerful gang leader 
and finds consolation in 
recalling his lurid past with 
the aid of his press cuttings. 











A frequent caller at 
Fred's place is the ponce 
Tosher (James Booth), 
seen here with Betty, one 
of his “birds.” His con- 
stant complaint is that 
they don’t make enough 
money for him. 


Fred’s luck changes for 
the better when he wins a 
large sum of money on a 
horse. He decides to have 
the old place done up and 
throw a big gala opening 
night. The company are 
seen in the closing num- 
ber to Act 1, “Contem- 
pery.” L to R, Wallas 
Eaton as Horace Seaton, 
the interior decorator, 
Betty, Yootha Joyce as 
The Brass Upstairs, and 
Rosie. But Fred falls foul 
of Collins by refusing to 
pay him his whack and 
on the opening night is 
carved up by Meataxe 
and his mob. 








a 


Above left: Horace (Wallas Eaton) puts the finishing touches to the redecorated joint. 

Above right: Tosher, deserted by Rosie who has gone back to her boy friend, makes the 

acquaintance of a new girl. Mary Sheen as a “Mystery.” Below, the closing scene. Fred finally 
marries his girl Lily though the validity of the ceremony is dubious. 











Right: Ahron Mes- 
kin as Ill, Benjamin 


as Claire Zachanas- 
sian and = Nissim 
Shimony as Roby 
in “The Visit of 
the Old Lady” by 
Frederick Diirren- 
matt, directed by 
Joseph Millo with 
décor by Teo Otto, 
at the National 
Theatre ** Habi - 
mah,"’ Tel Aviv. 


(Picture by 
Mirlin- Yaron) 


by 
Ossia 


Trilling 


Theatre in the Much-Promised Land 
AT THE CROSS-ROADS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


FAMILIAR face greeted me as I took 

my seat in the Air France Caravelle 
that was to take me to Israel. It belonged 
to Maurice Sarrazin, director of the 
“Grenier de Toulouse” and producer of 
operas at the Aix Festival. He was going 
to Israel too, in order to produce The 
Marriage of Figaro with the Israel Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and singers from Aix and 
La Scala, and with the décor and costumes 
of the original Aix production for which 
he had been responsible. 

This production, to be given in the mag- 
nificent new 3,500-seater “Mann Audi- 
torium,” Tel Aviv’s new concert hall was 
causing something of a rumpus, I discovered 
on arrival. It had raised protests from the 
Israel National Opera, which had teen 
founded in 1947 and was directed by Edis 
De-Philippe. The National Opera, housed 
in a converted auditorium (the former home 
of the Israel Parliament in Tel Aviv), accused 
the Orchestra of unfair competition, but 
others riposted that it was time that the 
National Opera stopped the boycott of 
Wagner and Strauss. Theatrical politics in 
Israel are difficult to fathom. I was unable 
to see any of the Opera’s productions dur- 
ing my flying visit and regretted missing the 
Israeli opera Alexandra, by Avidom and 
Ashman, which had had its world premiére 
here in August of last year. Figaro’s half- 


a-dozen performances were sold out in 
advance. So was /nbal, which I did see and 
which had acquired a new face since their 
London visit over two years ago. This group 
of Yemenite Jewish Folk-Dancers has be- 
come a fully-fledged national ballet-troupe 
in the intervening years and the standard of 
presentation and performance was truly pro- 
fessional. All three, of course. are subsi- 
dised from several sources: the Israel State, 
the City of Tel Aviv, and the America-Israel 
Cultural Foundation, which dates from 1941, 
and other Jewish national fund-gathering 
bodies. 

The dramatic theatres are also handsomely 
subsidised from the same sources. Habimah, 
now proudly carrying the title of “ National 
Theatre.” celebrated its fortieth tirthday 
two years ago with the completion of its 
new building, which has been in occupation 
since the war but has been added to periodi- 
cally. It had many new faces to show since 
I saw it last, some young and some not so 
young. The performance of Diirrenmatt’s 
The Visit of the Old Lady stays in the mem- 
ory because of the striking settings by Teo 
Otto, Joseph Millo’s superb handling of the 
characters, and Ahron Meskin’s studiedly 
pathetic interpretation of Ill.  Elisheva 
Michaeli, as Claire Zachanassian, was admit- 
tedly far too young for the title-réle but she 
made a bold shot at its grotesque cynicism. 





Almost as satisfying, because played with deep 
sincerity, and staged by Abraham Asseo, a 
guest-producer from London, with convinc- 
ing simplicity, was Hanna Szenesh by Ahron 
Meged, the story of a heroic Hungarian-born 
Israel girl who was parachuted in the 
Balkans by the British during the last war 
and gave her life for her country and for 
its allies. The fabulous Hanna Rovina gave 
a moving performance as the heroine's 
mother, and Arieh Navon’s settings, melting 
transparently for the numerous flashbacks, 
kept the action flowing continuously. 


Habimah is rehearsing Long Day's Journey 
into Night but has beaten London in having 
already staged The Touch of a Poet in a 
highly-praised production by Peter Frye. 


Peter Frye, who came to Israel from 
Canada over ten years ago to direct a play 
for the Cameri, and stayed, is now in charge 
of the Drama Courses at the University of 
Tel Aviv, and invited me to see a demonstra- 
tion of “improvisation” given by students, 
destined for the most part for the teaching 
profession. But his most interesting achieve- 
ment to date was his group of young actors 
who visit outlying settlements and collective 
farms with a triple-bill of Israeli plays. 1 
managed to see this extremely well-directed 
programme, which uses the most economical 
sets and properties. one Friday evening at 
a remote Kibbuts, when Tel Aviv’s theatres 
are closed in observance of the Sabbath. The 
plays were enthusiastically received by an 
audience of farmers and farm-workers avid 
for intellectual entertainment. 

The Cameri, which won golden opinions 
at the Paris Festival in 1956, is slowly re- 
covering from a financial crisis which over- 
took it shortly after and which was solved, 
some say too drastically, by cutting down 


Sewell, the Mate (Abraham 
Ronay) and Trim, the West 
Indian seaman (Babe Wallace), 
in Beverley Cross’s ** One More 
River,’ produced for the QOhel 
Theatre by Yoel Silberg, with 
setting by Shlomo Zafrir. 


its membership and reducing its three com- 
panies to one only. Its founder, Joseph 
Millo, is home again after a year’s leave of 
absence abroad, but has not yet been taken 
back into the bosom of his family, where he 
properly belongs. Peter Frye’s production 
Look Homeward Angel proved to be a suc- 
cessful tear-jerker that seemed to appea! to 
the largely “ service ” audience which roared 
with approval and wept uncontrollably on 
the night on which I attended the play. 
Shmuel Bunim’s production of Twelfth 
Night, with a stylised permanent setting by 
Arieh Navon, had had all the play’s lyricism 
and melancholy removed but the comic 
scenes were splendidly conceived. Yoseph 
Yadin’s Sir Toby was inclined to be too 
sober but his magnificent voice and presence 
recall those of Ahron Meskin, while in Ili 
Gorlicky (who clowned Sir Andrew prettily) 
the company have an actor of the highest 
promise. A_ Doll's House was chiefly 
notable for Yadin’s quietly spoken and 
movingly ineffectual Helmer in a rather dis- 
appointing production by Kurt Hirschfeld, 
guest-producer from Zurich. Both Habimah 
and the Cameri plan to revive The Three- 
penny Opera and Uncle Vanya. I wonder 
who will get in first? 

The 13-year-old Cameri, whom I saw re- 
hearsing L’Hurluberlu (directed by Gershon 
Plotkin) and who have acquired a first play 
by Israel’s leading poet Nathan Alterman of 
which everyone speaks with admiration, have 
a number of financial problems still un- 
solved. One way of improving box-office 
takings which they will shortly take, will 
te the abandonment of their new 648-seater 
theatre into which they moved five years 
ago and their removal to a brand-new ultra- 
modern 950-seater, which is expected to be 
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completed next year. They lave been helped 
in this by a grant of £25,000 from the Mike 
Todd Foundation and the generosity of 
Elizabeth Taylor. Performances are not 
confined to Tel Aviv, however, and like 
Habimah, Ohel, and other, smaller theatre- 
groups, they perform in Haifa and Jerusa- 
lem, and in remote parts of the country 
from Dan to Elath. Until a year or two ago 
Ohel’s fortunes were falling too: so much 
so that the Labour movement's “ Histad- 
ruth” which controlled Ohel from _ its 
foundation in 1925 severed all relations with 
them. Today Ohel is an independent co- 
operative theatre with its own 800-seater 
playhouse and a repertoire of modern and 
classical, native and foreign, plays. The 
production of One More River, which I saw, 
was directed with great gusto by Yoel 
Silberg, a free-lance director who has joined 
Otto Preminger as assistant-director and is 
now making a film of Leon Uris’s Exodus 
in Israel, mostly with English actors. De 
Filippo’s Filumena Marturano, Lacoste’s 
L’année du Bac, and Hotel Paradiso are also 
on this season’s playbills. Two other groups 
receive subsidies in their work of presenting 
small-scale productions either in Tel Aviv or 
in outlying towns and villages, and there are 
other, unsubsidised, groups to cater for the 
needs of the country’s two million inhabi- 


tants. 

The first of these, called Zuta, was founded 
in 1956 by Zigmund Turkov, an actor from 
Poland, who specialises in taking plays to 


immigrant settlements. The other, called 
Zavit, was founded last year, and has been 
offering Sartre’s Huis Clos, performed by 
young players whose enthusiasm at present 
outruns any marked technical ability. Most 
impressive was the performance of the latest 


musical-satirical programme presented by 
the Green Onion group, which has taken 
over from the earlier Matate and other 
satirical theatre-groups. It was the nearest 
thing to the kind of political cabarets which 
abound in Central Europe, and the playing, 
though somewhat ragged, evidently appealed 
to the popular audiences, which included a 
large number of young people. Laughs fell 
thick and fast as number followed numter 
and I was particularly taken by a young lady 
who bore a striking resemblance to Hanna 
Rovina, of the Habimah, and turned out to 
be her daughter, Ilana. Sarrazin was not 
the only Frenchman on the scene, for the 
city’s posters also announced performances 
by Les Fréres Jacques and Marcel Marceau, 
paying his second visit to Israel. Although 
Britain has sent several guest-producers to 
Isracl (such as Tyrone Guthrie, who staged 
a modern-dress Merchant of Venice at 
Habimah last year, Norman Marshall, and 
John Moody), the Israelis are crying out 
for English companies and I heard many 
(Continued on page 56) 


Above: Orna Porat as Viola in ‘ Twelfth 
Night ”’ directed by Shmuel Bunim with 
décor by Ariech Navon, at the Cameri Theatre. 


Left: Batia Lancet as Alice and Peretz 

Halevy as Mike, the Irish policeman, in 

“The Guilty,” an Israel play by Yoram 

Matmor, directed by Peter Frye for the 
“* Peter Frye Group.” 


(Photo by Mirlin-Yavon) 
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** Beérénice ’ 





Three scenes from Béré- 
nice, the second play in the 
season. Right, Bérénice, 
Queen of Palestine (Marie 
Bell) with the two men who 
love her, Titus right, and 
Antiochus, King of Com- 
magene (Jean  Chevrier, 
left). Bérénice does not 
love Antiochus and repels 
his advances, while Titus is 
under pressure from the 
Senate, who disapprove of 
his wish to marry Bérénice. 
The play was directed by 
André Barsacq with décor 
and costumes by Diane 
Esmond. Below centre, 
Titus, Emperor of Rome 
(Jacques Dacqmine), with 
Paulin, his servant (Wil- 
liam Sabatier). 
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Left: A moment towards 
the end of the play in 
which the three tragic 
characters finally resign 
themselves to separation 
from the loved one. As the 
curtain falls, each, heart- 
broken, turns to go into a 
lonely future. 

















** Phedre ”’ 


Right: Marie Bell in 
the title dle of 
Phédre, which opened 
the season to an 
enthusiastic audience. 
Below: Jacques Dacq- 
mine is seen as 
Thésée. Hippolyte was 
played by Hubert 
Noél. Phédre was 
directed by Raymond 
Gerome with settings 
and costumes by Ray- 
mond Mason. 


Pictures by 
F. Giacobetti 





Compagnie Marie Bell 


@ Marie Bell, the leading French tragedienne, brought 
her company to the Savoy on 7th March. Presented 
by Peter Daubeny, the Compagnie Marie Bell brought 
three plays by Racine, “Phédre, “Bérénice” and “Britan- 
nicus,” the latter play being produced by Marguerite 
Jamois w'th décor and costumes by Diane Esmond. 
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TAKE special pleasure in going to a first 
night when Alec McCowen is in the 
cast because I know in advance, no matter 
how large or small the réle he happens to 
te playing, that I shall be rewarded with 
a piece of genuine character creation and 
not merely clever exovloitation of personality. 
There is an individuality about everything 
this young actor does, making it obvious that 
he goes to great pains to give every part 
tremendous vitality. 

There is no theatrical tlood in the family, 
but both his grandfathers were rather flam- 
boyant men—one a preacher and the other 
a politician. Both these gentlemen had a 
good deal of the actor in them, so perhaps 
that is why young Alec went off to Maccles- 
field to become a repertory actor at the age 
of seventeen. His parents had no objection. 
though they were a little apprehensive about 
the boy being able to make both ends meet 
on the stage. 

After six long years in repertory in 
various towns, he began to feel he would 
never get out of it. For some reason he 
thought John Fernald would be his saviour. 
He admired Mr. Fernald’s work as a pro- 
ducer and felt he would appreciate his own 
earnest approach to the profession of acting. 
So he wrote to him once a month for two 
years, telling him what parts he was play- 
ing, how he was studying them, and how 
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Whispers 
from 


the Wings 


by 


Looker-on 


Alec McCowen, who has just 
received the Clarence Derwent 
Award for the year's best per- 
formance by an actor in a 
supporting réle. Mr. McCowen, 
currently appearing at the Old 
Vic, won this award for his 
performance as Touchstone. 


(Photo by John Brown) 


they went down with the public. In desper- 
ation, possibly, Mr. Fernald offered the 
young actor a small part in /vanov at the 
Arts Theatre. He shaped well and it brought 
its own reward, 

Three years later Mr. Fernald was look- 
ing for an actor to play Daventry, the 16- 
year-old garrulous schoolboy, who taught 
his elders how to do things in Escapade. 
Though Alec McCowen was already 27, he 
seemed to be the ideal choice for the part. 
He was most convincing in style and appear- 
ance and scored ‘the first resounding success 
of his career. He has continued to progress, 
year by year, and now at the Old Vic during 
the current season, he is giving memorable 
performances as the Dauphin in Saint Joan, 
Algernon in The Importance of Being 
Earnest and he is to take over the title-rdle 
of Richard IT in May. 

He likes working at the Old Vic because 
he thinks an actor only comes alive on the 
boards of a theatre. which is his real home 
and, above all, he welcomed the chance to 
play a series of costume parts. They came 
as a change from the modern parts he had 
been playing in the theatre and on television 
and gave him a chance to prove to himself 
that he was something more than a hand-in- 
pocket actor. 

Alec McCowen’s face is not particularly 

(Continued on page 32) 











Alec McCowen in some of his many rédles. 
Above, as Dr. Bird in ** The Caine Mutiny 
Court-Martial * (1956); Above right, as Daven- 
try, with Phyllis Calvert and Nigel Patrick, in 
* Escapade’ (1953), the réle in which he 
made his first big success; Right, as Mr. Brisk 
with Joss Ackland as Lord Froth in the pro- 
duction of ** The Double-Dealer”’ at the Old 
Vic. Below, im two other recent réles also at 
the Vic; Left, as Touchstone, with Moyra 
Fraser as Audrey, and right, as Algernon with 
Judi Dench as Cecily in ** The Importance of 

Pictures of Mr. McCowen as 
the Dauphin in ‘Saint Joan” appear else- 

where in this issue. 














Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


memorable. It is not one which stands out 
in a crowd nor one which haunts the 
memory, but in the world of the theatre it 
is worth a small fortune. It is the sort of 
face which can be moulded to almost any 
imaginable character—the sort of face an 
actor can write on. When I think of Alec 
McCowen, I do not get a mental image of 
one particular face, tut I get half-a-dozen 
pictures of him—as the Dauphin. as Touch- 
stone, as Barnaby Tucker in The Match- 
maker and so on. He hecomes all those 
men, in turn, and never strikes one as an 
actor pretending to be them. 

At the Old Vic he has found Touchstone 
the most rewarding part. In the first place, 
he thought he could never play it. As You 
Like It happened to te a play he studied in 
a rather dreary fashion at school, where he 
thought Touchstone was one of the most 
unfunny creatures Shakespeare had ever 
created. When he came to study the part 
at the Old Vic he found, to his utter sur- 
prise, that it was a sheer joy. There turned 
out to be a good deal in common between 
Touchstone and Alec McCowen himself, so 
playing the part became like “going to a 
party.” 


So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


YEGaInT 





Sweet or Dry 
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Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor has 
been Alec McCowen’s toughest assignment 
at the Old Vic, but his hard work brought 
some richly rewarding reviews, from critics 
who have always thought it a very stodgy 
part. Alec McCowen felt there must be 
humour in the words, if he took enough 
trouble to look for it—and he was right. He 
does not like to rely upon the invention of 
comic business to get laughs. He prefers to 
get them from the lines themselves, which 
is why he took so much trouble over this 
particular performance. 

Talking of light comedy, Alec McCowen 
feels actors of the Rex Harrison school, 
whose highly polished work looks so easy 
from the front, never get the recognition 
they really deserve. Those who play the 
Hamlets, the Macbeths and the King Lears 
seem to impress the public more forcibly 
than actors with a lighter touch. In the past. 
Charles Hawtrey and Seymour Hicks, who 
were the Rex Harrisons of their day, had 
more recognition and they even collected a 
knighthood apiece. 

An actor playing leads at the Old Vic is 
conscious of the fact that he is following in 
the footsteps of famous predecessors, who 
won golden opinions for performances in 
the same réles in the past. Alec McCowen 
had heard playgoers of his parents’ genera- 
tion talking about Ernest Thesiger’s superb 
Dauphin in Saint Joan, but he turned a deaf 
ear when he knew he would be playing the 
vart. He did not want to know what others 
had done. He wished to work out his own 
interpretation, under the direction of 
Douglas Seale, the producer. 

Between them they have been highly suc- 
cessful, and Alec McCowen’s Dauphin will 
go down in stage history as one of the great 
ones. It was well reviewed and the seal of 
success has been imprinted upon it. Even 
so, Alec McCowen still refuses to look back 
and read what was said of Ernest Thesiger. 
He is still playing the part and he likes the 
play to come as a surprise to him every 
night, which is why his acting always has 
such a wonderful freshness about it. As far 
as thought processes are concerned, the réle 
he is playing is in a fluid state throughout 
the run, but stage moves and any aspect of 
his performance which affects the rest of 
the cast naturally remain unchanged from 
night to night. He believes in exploring the 
part while he is still appearing in it, thus 
making every new part and every single per- 
formance a fresh adventure. 

” 














Barbara Jefford as the Maid in the opening scene of the play. 


“Saint Joan’’ 


CENES from Douglas Seale’s fine production of Shaw’s “Saint Joan” which came into the 

repertory at the Old Vic on 9th February. Costumes and décor are designed by Leslie 

Hurry and music composed by John Lambert. The next production, “What Every Woman 
Knows,” by James Barrie, opens on 12th April. 
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Right: Joan now attired in men’s clothes, arrives at 
the Palace at Chinon, and in spite of a deception 
practised on her, recognises the Dauphin from 
among his courtiers. The Dauphin is impressed and 
grants her request of a private audience. Joan tells 
the Dauphin (Alec McCowen) that she has been sent 
by God to lead an army to raise the siege of Orleans. 
Below: Inspired by Joan, who has given him the 
courage to face his troublesome nobles, the Dauphin 
agrees to let her go to Orleans. The Archbishop of 
Rheims (Joss Ackland, centre) gives his blessing. 
Extreme left, Barbara Leigh-Hunt as the Duchess de 
la Trémouille). 


Left: The opening scene of the 
play. Joan tells Robert de Baudri- 
court of her mission and per- 
suades him to send her to Chinon. 
L to R: Steward (Gerald James), 
de Baudricourt (David King) and 
de Poulengey (Stephen Moore). 














Joan has achieved 
her mission and 
raised the siege of 
Orleans. The morale 
of the soldiers is 
high and she _ has 
also fulfilled her 
other dream and 
seen the Dauphin 
crowned at Rheims. 
After the coronation, 
however, the Arch- 
bishop rebukes Joan 
for her pride and 
disobedience. In the 
picture, L to R, 
Jeremy Kemp as La 
Hire, Donald Hous- 
ton as Dunois, Joan, 
the Archbishop, Dan- 
vers Walker as Blue- 
beard, and the 
Dauphin. 


Peter Cauchon, Bis- 
hop of Beauvais 
(Robert Harris, 
centre) comes to the 
tent of the English 
camp to. discuss 
“that woman from 
Lorraine” with Rich- 
ard de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick 
(George Baker) and 
de Stogumber (John 
Moffatt), Warwick’s 
chaplain. They 
agree that should 
Joan fall into their 
hands she should be 
tried as a witch and 
a heretic. 


Joan is captured by 
the English and han- 
ded over to the 
Church. She is finally 
persuaded to sign a 
confession but on 
learning that her re- 
cantation will mean 
perpetual imprison- 
ment, tears up the 
document and elects 
to go to the stake. 
Left, Norman Scace 
as Canon D’Estivet 
and extreme right, 
Walter Hudd as the 
Inquisitor. 











Right: The Epilogue. Joan appears to 
the now aged Dauphin and, below, the 
final scene of the play, where Joan, 
surrounded by the characters in her 
story, speaks the closing words. L to R, 
Cauchon, Gerald James (the Soldier), 
de Stogumber, the Dauphin, William 
McAllister (the Gentleman), Joan, War- 
wick, Dunois and David King 
(Executioner). 


Left: 


Having watched Joan die at the stake, de 


Stogumber returns to the waiting Warwick, over- 
come with grief and remorse. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


Joan: Oh God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? 
How long, oh Lord, how long? 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. 
**Never Had It So Good” 


IS play by John Wiles, a South 

African living in Coventry, was specially 
commissioned by the Belgrade Theatre and 
was, one imagines, better received in that 
city than in the East End of London. To 
the inhabitants of Coventry, a city in the 
throes of redevelopment, it must have had 
a special significance, portraying as it does 
the problems of a large and mixed com- 
munity. They could laugh at the many 
references to the Cathedral, architects and 
Basil Spence and nod wisely at the jokes 
about the bosses living on the Avon or at 
Stratford. To Londoners the rebuilding of 
the city seems a miracle and the thought of 
the Cathedral (models of which have been 
frequently exhibited, as well as the magni- 
cent windows) fills most with awe. 


Mr. Wiles’s canvas is large—too large for 
a successful play. He himself says in a fore- 
word in the programme that “the story re- 
fused to be contained within four walls or, 
in fact, within any limitation.” He does 
however try to portray the City through 
the eyes of two families. The Gnobe family 
from London in search of a missing hus- 
band; and the Breeds family, inhabitants of 
Coventry, on the up and up, trying to do 
better than the Jones’ and crippled by hire 
purchase. Unhappily, in his desire to say 
all there is to say about life in Coventry, 
Mr. Wiles has created mouthpieces rather 
than characters. One cannot become in- 
volved in their problems and consequently 
in the end one hardly cares, particularly as 
some of the characters do a complete volte- 
face in order to accommodate yet another 
opinion held by the author. 


The production by Bryan Bailey and 
Richard Martin was interesting but showed 
more than ever what a master Joan Little- 
wood is at this sort of thing. Having seen 
a photograph of Arthur Ling’s original set 
at the Belgrade one realised how good it 
really was. The stage at Stratford cramped 
it horribly though it still retained some of its 
atmosphere. 


The company was spirited and on the 
whole good—though some of the accents 
were a bit odd. Eileen Beldon was particu- 
larly outstanding as Mrs. Gnobe and Brian 
Tipping and Ann Davies contributed like- 
able studies as Winston and Mick, two of 
her children. Sylvia Davies as Milly Breeds 
gave a very amusing performance as a 
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Victoria Elliott who made her first appearance 
in the réle of Santuzza in “ Cavelleria Rusticana” at 
Covent Garden on 21st March. At the Garden the 
opera is in Italian and Miss Elliott has previously sung 
this Da in English and Weish. Her second LP for 
HMV, 


at the London Coliseum during the summer of 1959. 


flighty piece. David Blake Kelly, as Fred 
Skin, the kindly Irishman who gives shelter 
to the Gnobe family, was unable to do very 
much with a réle which constantly mirrored 
the author's inconsistencies in the drawing 
of character. In any case the part almost 
disappeared before the end of the play. 
L.M. 


PHOENIX 
“A Majority of One” 


would be difficult actively to dislike this 
play by Leonard Spigelgass, though the 
over-riding sentimentality would surely have 
irritated but for the delightful performances 
of Molly Picon and Robert Morley. In the 
event in would be worth several visits to 
experience the charm of these two. 

Molly Picon is tailor-made for the part of 
the un-selfconscious little Jewish widow, who 
finds her prejudice against the Japanese (she 
had lost a son in the war) melting away 
before the dignity and gentleness of a 
wealthy Japanese trader. Robert Morley in 
the latter réle, however, was a great surprise. 
His restraint is masterly and his gift for 
pathos without mawkishness most moving 





Nobody else in the play really counts; we 
could even feel some sympathy for Irene 
Hamilton and Edward de Souza as Molly 
Picon’s daughter and son-in-law, Mavis 
Villiers as the family’s friend and Geoffrey 
Matthews as the Japanese house boy (though 
perhaps he fared a little better), in other 
leading réles. 

Wendy Toye’s direction was all that could 
be desired and Alan Tagg’s setting for Mr. 
Asano’s house in Tokyo in particular most 
delightful. The story of the play is set forth 
in our illustrated feature elsewhere in this 
issue. 

FS. 
SAVOY 
**Berenice”’ 
ITH its stark, static simplicity, this was 
a most moving experience, rather as 
though an ancient frieze had come to life. It 
was necessary only to allow the stately march 
of the drama to flow over one, admiring in 
particular the wonderfully sympathetic inter- 
pretations of the three leading protagonists, 
Bérénice (Marie Bell), Titus (Jacques Dacq- 
mine) and Antiochus (Jean Chevrier), as they 
played out this story of tragic love. The final 
Moment was magnificent, and we much 
applaud the measured tempo achieved by 
Andre Barsacq who directed, and the splen- 
did décor and costumes by Diane Esmond. 
Scenes from the play will be found else- 
where. F.S. 


SAVOY 
‘*Britannicus’’ 


IS was the third production in the three- 

weeks season given by the Marie Bell 
Compagnie and though presented last, 
Britannicus was in fact written before either 
Bérénice or Phédre. In spite of the play’s 
title the chief protagonists are Agrippine, 
wife of the later Emperor Claudius and her 
son Nero, now Emperor of Rome. Britan- 
nicus, Claudius’s son by an earlier marriage, 
has been pushed aside and engages Nero’s 
special hate by being in love with and loved 
by Junie for whom Nero is experiencing an 
overpowering passion. Egged on by the 
ambitious schemer Narcisse, Nero kills 
Britannicus, ignoring the demands of his 
mother and the good counsel of his adviser 
Burrhus. 

Marie Bell was superb as the proud and 
arrogant Agrippine, seeking to rule through 
her son, and finely hinted at her growing 
fear of the monster who was so surely 
slipping out of her control. Jacques Dacq- 
mine gave an eye-rivetting performance as 
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the smooth and soft spoken Narcisse and 
Hubert Noé! was an extremely personable 
Britannicus. Mireille Calvo as the sad and 
frightened Junie and Jean Chevrier as the 
wise Burrhus added to the impression of all- 
round excellence. 

But most exciting of all was the Nero of 
Robert Hirsch. Those who saw the Comédie 
Frangaise Season last year will remember 
M. Hirsch’s outstanding comedy perfor- 
mances in Le Dindon and Les Fourberies de 
Scapin, for which he also designed the setting 
and costumes. His Nero was darkly violent, 
now dignified, now showing sinister flashes 
of madness and full of subtle irony. The 
great scene in Act IV with his mother, 
superbly played by both, was immensely 
gripping. 

One would like to register a small protest 
about the appalling programme notes. There 
must have been many in the audience whose 
knowledge of French left something to be 
desired and who must have been absolutely 
flummoxed by the translation of the synopis. 

L.M 


ST. MARTIN'S 


**Inherit the Wind” 


AVING read Clarence Darrow’s auto- 
biography, one can measure the 
undoubted skill and authenticity shown by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E, Lee in their 
dramatisation of the famous American 
“Evolution” trial of the °20's, when the 
fundamentalists rose up en masse to stem the 
inevitable tide of scientific progress as wit- 
nessed by Darwin's “Origin of the Species.” 
The play, in which a young schoolmaster 
is tried under a law that forbade the teaching 
in schools from any other source than the 
Genesis one in the Bible, proved to be tre- 
mendously exciting, in large part because of 
the magnificent performance of Andrew 
Cruickshank as the Defending Counsel. This 
fine actor has never been more brilliant, and 
he was not let down by the rest of the cast, 
particularly Henry McCarthy as Brady, who 
prosecuted, and Noel Coleman as_ the 
Reverent Jeremiah Brown. The crowd scenes 
were directed by Terence Kilburn with great 
skill, and Michael Trangmai’s setting was 
both atmospheric and practical. 

We shall feature this important play fully 
next month, but it is interesting to note here 
that it seems to have lost nothing of its 
impact on transferring from Theatre in the 
Round to its present conventional picture 
frame setting. 














Kathleen Harrison as Emma Hornett in a scene from the play. 


“Wateh It, Sailor!”’ 


CENES from the sequel to “Sailor Beware!” by Philip King and Falkland Cary, which had 

its first performance at the Aldwych on 24th February. Though lacking the original 

impact of its predecessor, there are many amusing passages and Kathleen Harrison. while 

necessarily giving an entirely different impersonation of the virago, Emma Hornett, has her 

own appeal as a spitfire I'ghtweight. It is significant to note than once again the wedding bells 

peal in vain. The play is directed by Henry Kendall and Andre van Gyseghem, and the setting 
is by Ken Calder. 
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Henry Hornett: I'm just peeping in Emma Hornett: There's an iron on. Red ‘ot. Can 1 
ask you to do something about it? 


Having just fed his ferrets, hen-pecked Pa Hornett 2 
(Cyril Smith), peeps round the door to see whether Poor Aunt Edie (Esma Cannon), who has not 
the coast is clear. only scorched the ironing board but even the 
bridal veil, gets it in the neck from an 

irate Emma. 


After the disastrous ending in “ Sailor 
Beware! ” the bridegroom and best man 
have already been sent on to the church 
for the second time, and there seems to 
be no possible hitch on this occasion as 
the radiant bride Shirley Hornett (Jose- 
phine Massey) and perky bridesmaid 
Daphne Pink (Wanda Ventham), her 
cousin, enjoy a pre-nuptial natter. 








Emma: Other leg up! 


Before setting off for the church, Emma complains bitterly to her neighbour Mrs. Lack 
(Anne Lancaster) that Henry's turn-ups are full of fag ends again. 


Disaster overtakes the Hornetts again with the arrival of a telegram addressed to the bridegroom 

trom his Commanding Officer. The wedding is off and chaos reigns once more. Below left: 

Mrs. Lack tucks in during the confusion and right, some time later, an excited Aunt Edie falls 
into the box of wedding presents. 








Lieutenant-Commander Hardcastle (Stanley Beard) eventually arrives to reveal that Albert 
cannot marry because his real name is Thimble and not Tufnell, for reasons too lengthy to 
explain here. Embittered by fate Albert now decides to elope and take his honeymoon before 
his wedding. But he is frustrated even in this plan by Ma Hornett. However, all's well in the 
end and it looks as though the marriage will take place after Albert has legally changed his 


name. (Fraser Kerr as Carnoustie, the best man, and Ian Curry as Albert.) 


Below left: Hardcastle has had a tough time with Emma Hornett and no one could be more 

surprised when she shows an unexpected flash of humility by saluting him. Below right: The 

happy couple are reunited again and there seems no reason at all why on this second occasion 
the knot will not be tied. A moment towards the end of the play. 





A Virtuoso 
Outmoded 


by 


Harold Matthews 


HEN Daly’s Theatre first opened, 

William Archer wrote, “ Mr. Augustin 
Daly has built a really beautiful and com- 
modious theatre in Cranbourne Street ” and 
added that it was a “welcome addition to 
our theatres, the more so as it is intended 
to serve aS a permanent home for the most 
trilliant comedienne of our time and lan- 
guage.” Thus did the leading critic rate 
Miss Ada Rehan, for twenty years Daly’s 
leading lady, whose visits to London were 
eagerly awaited and whose admirers were 
never disappointed as long as Daly’s be- 
longed to Mr. Daly. He was a really re- 
markatle man. His was the first American 


company to venture abroad, and surely the 
first and perhans the only, company to make 


a hit with Colley Cibber’s She Would and 
She Would Not, tut, what seems to us most 
notable, it was the first company to per- 
form The Taming of the Shrew in Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Mr. Daly’s leading lady and 
business partner, Miss Ada Rehan, well 
merits much of the glory of these achieve- 
ments and she was certainly accorded it. 

April 22nd is the centenary of her birth. 
which took place. not in America, but in 
Limerick. Her family did not move to 
America until she was five vears old. Al- 
though there were no theatrical traditions in 
the family, her older sisters went on the 
stage, and Ada was only sixteen when one 
of them secured for her a place in Mrs 
Drew's famous company in Philadelphia. 
Ada’s name was Crehan and she was very 
disappointed when the printers made a mis- 
take with her first billing, setting her name 
out as “ Ada C, Rehan.” She made so good 
an impression, however, that Mrs John 
Drew advised her to stick to the name that 
chance had bestowed. 

The long association with Augustin Daly 
began in 1879. Twice he had been impressed 
with her performances. He had seen her 
playing Bianca in Albany, in Catherine and 
Petruchio (Garrick’s version of The Taming 


of the Shrew) and then, sixteen months later, 
as Mary Standish, in his own play, Pique, 
in New York. This time he engaged her 
and she was his leading lady and principal 
asset as long as he lived. 

They had six London seasons, the first 
being in 1884, when they occupied Toole’s 
Theatre for six weeks but made no very great 
impression, although Daly had skill in the 
adaptation of German comedies and his 
production of Colley Cibber’s She Would 
and She Would Not was something of an 
eye-opener. It was a novelty to have an 
American company over at all; and their 
zest in Old Comedy was astounding. But 
the critics were not completely won over. 
Clement Scott's rather indiscriminate enthu- 
siasm was bestowed, but William Archer 
merely thought Miss Rehan “crude and 
bouncing.” 

Two years later. however, London e- 
membered them very cordially and they 
were warmly welcomed back. This time they 
stayed nine weeks in the Strand Theatre. 
Henry Irving saw merit in Miss Rehan’s 
work and the critics were much more appre- 
ciative. They made several appearances in 
Paris, Hamburg and Berlin, and in English 
provincial cities and in Dublin before sail- 
ing back to New York. When they appeared 





in Hamburg on 19th August, they were the 
first English-speaking company to perform 
in the city for 300 years. At first, Hambur- 
gers seemed to think this curious fact in- 
sufficient reason for their visit, but the 
performance of She Would and She Would 
Not silenced criticism. 

In the following January 1887, in New 
York, Daly revived The Taming of the 
Shrew and presented the Induction for the 
first time in America. Ada Rehan played 
Katharina to John Drew's Petruchio and 
the play ran for 137 performances, Katha- 
rina had fire and splendour. She was 
highly praised. The play was in the reper- 
tory which the company took to London on 
their third visit in the following year and 
in London it drew still higher commenda- 
tion. Katharina was at last regarded as a 
real woman and Miss Rehan’s acting was 
praised for womanly qualities, and nobody 
could say more in those days. Daly’s 
adaptation from the German did not take 
and was withdrawn, but Irving and Brown- 
ing went to see The Shrew at the Gaiety, 
where the company performed from 29th 
May until 3ist July. Then, on 3rd August, 
the company performed The Taming of the 
Shrew at Stratford-upon-Avon. A _ full- 
length painting of Ada Rehan, the represent- 
ative actress of America, in the character of 


Katharina can be seen there and it supports 
the eulogies that were then bestowed. 

The fourth visit took place in 1890 and 
this time the company appeared at the 
Lyceum. Daly had revived As You Like It 
in New York in the previous December and 
the fame of Miss Rehan’s “ Rosalind ” had 


preceded her. When she performed in this 
part in London, she won acclaim greater 
even than she had in America. Irving said 
her performance was beyond praise and Miss 
Ellen Terry gave her a red feather to wear 
in her cap. William Archer, quite won over. 
ate the words he had written six years 
earlier, and wrote, “ There is more woman- 
hood to the square inch in her than in almost 
any of her contemporaries. Her voice is 
incomparably soft and rich. Her diction is 
admirable and her grace instinctive and 
habitual.” 

On 30th October 1891, Ada Rehan laid 
the corner stone, symbolically enough, of 
Daly’s Theatre, off Leicester Square, in 
which she was a partner. Lord Tennyson 
expressed a desire that Miss Rehan should 
create the part of Maid Marian in his play, 
The Foresters; and Mr. Oscar Wilde sent 
his new play, Lady Windermere’s Fan, to 





Mr. Daly, expressing his desire to see Miss 
Rehan as Mrs Erlynne. Mr. Augustin Daly 
gave to the British Museum, with his com- 
pliments, one of the 110 privately printed 
copies of “Ada Rehan: a study” by 
William Winter. This volume contains por- 
traits of Miss Rehan in various characters 
and all of them, save only Katharina, are 
photographs. They have the morbid inter- 
est of old photographs. As old photographs 
neatly always do, and as only old photo- 
graphs can, they drag down the subject to a 
level below the commonplace, bordering on 
imbecility. They reveal age and unsuita- 
bility, the drabness of flesh and blood with 
all colour drained away. There is “ Miss 
Hoyden,” looking too old at thirty, and “The 
Country Girl,” a woman in a child’s frock. 
This latter is none other than Wycherley’s 
Country Wife, converted by Garrick and re- 
fined by Mr. Daly. Even in well-executed 
portraiture, an old photograph, a mechanic- 
ally obtained record of outward appearance 
with all mind omitted, is not only dead but 
often ridiculous, but an old painting remains 
alive. The Katharina portrait has an 
arresting dignity. 

It was on 27th June 1893, that Daly’s 
Theatre, London, opened, with The Taming 
of the Shrew, but Mr. Drew had left the 
company and the gentleman who played 
Petruchio was by no means Mr. Drew's 
equal in acting ability. William Archer 
wrote, “ Miss Rehan’s Katharina is as vivid 
and daring and irresistible as ever,” but 
“even apart from the loss of Mr. Drew, the 
company is quite the weakest Mr. Daly has 
as yet presented to us.” There followed three 
mediocre productions, including an adapta- 
tion from the French which was thought to 
Americanise even worse than German 
comedy. Then, on 11th October, came The 
Foresters, a Robin Hood pastoral by Tenny- 
son, which was lifeless as drama, but con- 
tained, of course, good lyrics and fine blank 
verse. Archer called it “ innocent and grace- 
ful,” adding. “Miss Rehan has seldom 
looked handsomer than in the robes of 
Maid Marian. She speaks her lines, whether 
prose or verse, with a curious, slow grandi- 
loquence for which I do not exactly perceive 
the reason.” The reason may have been 
that, before rehearsals began, Miss Rehan 
had visited Lord Tennyson to hear him read 
his work. Although it failed, The Foresters 
is regarded as one of Daly’s most note- 
worthy presentations. For one thing, it was 
the first play to be lit entirely by electric 

(Continued on page 54) 














Above: Henry receives 
the gift of tennis balls 
from the King of France. 
L to R, Exeter (David 
Dodimead), Henry (Wil- 
liam Peacock), Gloucester 
(Gary Watson). 


Right: A scene in the 
French Court, with L to 
R, Mountjoy (Anton 
Diffring), Bourbon (Mic- 
hael Ritterman), the 
French King (Blake 
Butler) and the Dauphin 
(Michael Griffiths). 


**Henry V’’ 


in 
battledress 


@ Scenes from the 

ingeniously conceived 
revival of Shakespeare’s 
play which was specially 
adapted for the Mermaid 
Theatre as “An Essay in 
War” by Julius Gellner 
and Bernard Miles. Sean 
Kenny was_ responsible 
for the décor and though 
this production could not 
be said to be wholly suc- 
cessful in its aim, there 
was much to admire and 
excite. The play was 
directed by Julius Gell- 

ner. 





Above: An argument between Captain 
Gower (Roy Purcell) and Captain Fluellen 
(Harry Gwyn-Davies). 


Above: Another scene on the battlefield between 
Captain Fluellen and Pistol (Aubrey Woods, right). 


Below: The scene before Agincourt as the wounded men gather their strength before the great 
battle for which they are hopelessly outnumbered. 























The French hurl defiance at Henry before the battle. Above: On St. Crispin’s Day, after Henry's 
In the picture are the Dauphin, Mountjoy and great victory. Exeter recounts their own 
Bourbon. and the enemy’s losses. 


Below: The scene in the French Court when the King gives his daughter’s hand in marriage to 
the victorious King of England. Right, Suzanne Fuller as Katharine. 





Paris - Rome - Athens Axis 


Y the time these lines appear in print the 
Fourth Season at the Theatre of the 
Nations will be in full swing. The honour of 
opening this year’s festival has gone to two 
newcomers, representatives of the new 
French Community, the National Ensemble 
of the Ivory Coast and the National 
Ensemble of the Republic of Mali. The first 
night, on 15th March was the usual glorious 
affair, made doubly glorious, as far as 


attendance was concerned, by the postpone- 


ment of the visit of Mr. Krushchev to 
France, and the gathering was truly distin- 
guished as befitted the occasion, with happy 
brown or black faces and gleaming eyes and 
white teeth conspicuous among the smart 
“toilettes” and television cameras. The negro 
performers, on whom I shall report more 


A view of the tubular-stee! 
and canvas covered tented 
theatre, The Teatro Poplare 
Italian, which is directed by 
Vittorio Gassman. 


REPORT FROM 
A RECENT 
THEATRICAL 
TOUR 


by 

Ossia 
Trilling 
fully in the next issue, were followed by the 
Diisseldorf Schauspielhaus, which visited 
London two summers ago, and was making 
its second appearance in Paris this year, for 
they had only recently been playing in 
Wilhelm Tell here, at another theatre. 

This time they brought Lessing’s Nathan 
Der Weise (which they had staged at Sadler's 
Wells) and two French plays, Racine’s 
Phédre, with one of Germany's leading tragic 
actresses, Maria Wimmer, in the title réle 
and Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, in the production, 
by Karl Heinz Stroux, of the play which had 
had its world premiére at Diisseldorf last 
October. German actors take easily to 
Racine, for Goethe’s static tragedies belong 
to a similar tradition. This production was 
interesting because of the stylised décor, 
using black and white geometrical patterns, 
by the Corsican-born designer, Michel 
Raffaelli. Added point was given to the 
Ionesco by the fact that the French produc- 
tion by Barrault was being performed simul- 
taneously at the Théatre de France. I must 
say that I found each production equally 
engrossing and frightening, as the author 
intended. Rhinoceros is an autobiographical 
political allegory which describes how a 
small town, is overtaken by an irresistible 
flood of mass-hysteria which ends by engulf- 
ing mankind and turns human beings into 
the unthinking, clumsy beasts of the title. 
One survivor, as movingly played by Karl 
Marie Schley in the German as by Jean- 
Louis Barrault in the French production, is 


Vittorio Gassman as Adelichi, the Lombardian Prince 

in Alessandro Manzoni’s “ Adeichi,” with which the 

newly-formed T.P.I. opened its doors on 3rd March 
1960, in Rome. 








appearing 

Festival. Centre right: Giimther Konig as Hippolytus 
and Radolf Therkatz in “* Phédre,” 
presented by the Diisseldorfs Schauspielhaus. 

The anonymous actress who plays a leading réle in 
“The Wandering Nightingale,” with which Persia 
makes her début at the Theatre of the Nations on 

8th April 1960. 


left at the end to carry high the banner of 
human personality. Under Herr Stroux’s 
inspired direction, Diisseldorf can well lay 
claim to be considered one of Germany's 
leading theatres today. 

Among the changes that the programmes 
at the Sarah-Bernhardt have undergone since 
last month is the regrettable decision of 
Orson Welles not to take his production of 
the Falstaff plays to Paris. Instead he is to 
direct the London production of Rhinoceros 
(with Laurence Olivier) at the Royal Court. 
Paris’s loss is London’s gain. Other dis- 
appointments for Paris are the scratching of 
the Turkish National Theatre’s production 
of Oedipus Rex and the West Berlin Opera's 
triple-bill of one-act operas, The company 
from Peru is also missing from the playbills 
and now leaves the transatlantic field clear 
for Colombia, Brazil (which is sending two 
companies), and the United States. Also, at 
the moment of writing, the Berliner 
Ensemble and the Polish Theatre of Gdansk, 
who have taken the place of the Viennese 
at the last minute, are the only two repre- 
sentatives from eastern Europe this year. 
The absence of other companies from the 
socialist part of the world being, I am 
assured, no fault of the organisers. The fact 
that Paris has two productions of Chekhov 
to offer just now, Sacha Pitoeff’s of The 
Three Sisters, at the Alliance Frangaise, and 
Barrault’s revival of his Marigny production 
of The Cherry Orchard at the Théatre de 
France, is small consolation for _ this. 
Barrault’s production has withstood the test 
of time, and though it has been faulted on 
the grounds that his company hardly 
resemble feckless Russians, the Lopakhin, 
played with robust energy by Jean Desailly, 
is the one-time peasant, scarcely conscious of 
his symbolic destiny, to perfection. 

The news item par excellence of the cur- 
rent theatrical season in Rome—if we ignore 
the scandal provoked by Fellini's film La 
Vita Dolce—is Vittorio Gassman’s much- 
heralded “Teatro Popolare Italiano.” This 
scheme, which was blessed by Jean Vilar on 
its opening night in a Eurovision link-up 
between Rome and Paris, bears certain 


resemblances to the T.N.P. The idea is to 
(Continued overleaf) 











“Ot SRO RRC AIIRL 
PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 


(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 
10th Annual Season—APRIL 16 to OCTOBER 1 


The Admirable Crichton ..... J. M. Barrie 
The Private Secretary . ‘Charles Hawtrey 
Private Lives ‘ Noel Coward 
Katharine G Petruchio. David Garrick 
(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets .. Bernard Shaw 
Napoleon in Love (Premiere) .... R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides (Premiere) .. B. v. Eysselsteijn 
The Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES and DENNIS CHINNERY 
Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking now open. Write for full programme 
“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses 
commencing Autumn 1960 
are now being arranged. 





Two T.W.W. Ltd., Scholarships 
are available for the 
Two Year Acting Course. 











For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


BOOKS - RECORDS - MUSIC 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 





THE GUIGNARD 
TELEVISION SCHOOL 


Drama- Singing -Announcing -Advertising 


TWO YEAR COURSE Private tuition 
10 Monmouth Road W2. BAY 5216 


| Paris-Rome-Athens Axis (Contd.) 


attract popular audiences at cheap prices, not 
only in Rome, but also in the provinces. To 
this end Gassman has had constructed a 
portatle theatre, consisting of a huge dome, 
75 ft. high, covered-in awning, and made of 
tubular steel scaffolding. The audience seated 
in an amphitheatre in this dome have a per- 
fect, if distant view, of a proscenium-stage, 
situated under a separate roof attached at 
one end. The original idea was to “pick up 
the sticks” and pitch them wherever per- 
formances were to be given, but the resultant 
design proved too cumbersome, and takes 
too long to dismantle and set up again for 
touring, and the name “ Theatre - Circus ” 
is misleading because the stage is not 
central. Gassman told me_ that he 
intends to have another smaller “tent” 
made, with a _ central stage to make 
provincial touring a reality, but this is for 
the future. The size of the present theatre 
with its 3,000 seats destroys intimacy and 
means that only spectacular shows can be 
mounted. The choice of Alessandro Man- 
zoni’s Adelchi, a romantic historical tragedy 
about the war between the Lombards and 
Charlemagne, in the 8th century A.D., has 
been much attacked in the Italian press. 
Gassman opted for it because the T.P.I. 
must have an Italian classic to open with and 
this one, so he claimed, is familiar to every 
Italian schoolchild. Written in 1822 to be 
read in the home and not for stage perfor- 
mance, it has all the faults of the dramatic 
poems of the day—like our own Cenci, for 
instance. But it does lend itself to spectacular 
mounting, and Gassman has spared no effort, 
using cavalry, mediaeval engines of war, and 
battling armies, to delight the multitude. The 
use of a Brechtian commentator, dressed like 
a gym instructor, is slightly at odds with the 
otherwise tastefully “epic” treatment, and 
Luciano Damiani’s huge _ semi-realistic 
settings and his use of projected scenery on 
the cyclorama are truly imposing. Gassman 
delivers the set speeches with his usual 
aplomb, but the technical reproduction and 
general audibility leave much to be desired 
in this, as yet, experimental, stage of the 
theatre's growth. 

Every now and again a critic is privileged 
to climb the peaks of the theatrical land- 
scape. On the rare occasions when this hap- 
pens the emotional experience is precious but 
substantial. One such moment occurred— 


| thanks to the rapidity with which the Air 


| 


50 


France Caravelle deposited me from one 
European capital to another, among other 
things—at the National Theatre in Athens 





Paris-Rome-Athens Axis (Conid.) 


on the occasion of the revival of Ibsen's 
Ghosts in the production by Alexis Minotis. 
Rarely can Ibsen’s masterpiece have been 
so subtly interpreted, so perfectly balanced 
between the players, so powerfully built up 
to its awe-inspiring climax. The musical 
voice—and I can think of none so musical in 
any other language today—and the studied 
performance in deception and fascination by 
Katina Paxinou as Mrs. Alving, and 
especially that final memorable moment, as 
the mother’s anguished moans drown 
Oswald’s feeble and pathetic cries for the 
sun, rank in my experience, with Helene 
Weigel’s Mother Courage (which is to be 
repeated in Paris in June, by the way), with 
Laurence Olivier’s Titus Andronicus, with 
Donald Wolfit’s Volpone, and with Hanna 
Rovina’s Leah in The Dibbuk. Miss Paxinou 
reminded me that she was trained as a singer 
and that Mitropoulos once wrote an opera 
for her. If ever an actress can be said to 
have possessed a “golden voice,” it can be 
said of Katina Paxinou. * 


A YViddisher Momma in Miniature (Conid.) 


desire to go on living in the theatre is much 
too strong to be resisted. 

Being on the stage means so much more 
to Molly Picon than acting a part. She 
illustrated that point with a story concern- 
ing the short prior-to-London tour of A 
Majority of One. 

“T was playing up in the North,” she said. 
“T felt they had never heard of me and I 
was probably not really their cup of tea. But 
for all that, the show went well and I was 
treated very kindly. Suddenly a woman 
materialised from the shadows of this strange 
industrial city where I had never been before 
and where I'll probably never go again. 

“She astounded me by saying she had 
heard me singing in a Yiddish musical in 
Cracow forty years ago. She even remem- 
bered that I sang a song called ‘I Had a 
Cold in My Head.’ I could hardly believe 
my ears. Then she went on to tell me that 
my song had become a sort of family joke 
and ever since that time, whenever her hus- 
band caught a cold he would say, ‘Do you 
remember when we heard Molly Picon sing. 


“TI Had a Cold in My Head” in Cracow?’ 


It is incidents such as this which make an 


actress’s life so rewarding and assure me | 


that all my years on the stage have not been 
wasted.” * 





* A NEW BOOK ® 
DRAMA 
FOR WOMEN 


ALISON GRAHAM-CAMPBELL 
and FRANK LAMBE 
Foreword by FLORA ROBSON 
The first book on the practical prob- 
lems of women in amateur drama. 
Illustrated. 12/6. Order at any book- 


shop. 
Published by BELL 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


A few Scholarships are offered to men for 
1960 


Entrance Tests being held in March and May 


Full particulars and prospectus from 
T Registrar 











Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907/4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 
We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONIYS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





Hotei and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

__7=11.30 pm 
C.C.F.-Finders and American 
_ Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








LEY ON’S & 


Chop Suey Restaurant tp 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [ij 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * OpenDaily LF J 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11p.m. 








“Qs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











LE P’°TIT MONTMARTRE 
Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, W.1. Tel: WEL 2992 
You MUST visit this Gay Intimate little Auberge 


FRENCH COOKING AT ITS BEST! 
Lunch des Gastronomes 15/6 


Dinner from 6.30 Licensed to Midnight 
OPEN SUNDAY EVENINGS 


Jeannot & his Guitar Nightly 
TRY M. VINCENT’S FLAMBEES 

















Restaurant News 
COPPER GRILL 
Grill. Owner Mr. Vydra has furnished with 


some genuine antique pieces of oak and 
copper which give the atmosphere of a nice 


private dining room, This restaurant has a | 
good clientele and will suit the quieter | 


theatregoer. All grills are obtainable here— 


including an American favourite, the T-bone | 


steak. 

Upstairs the Boulevard coffee lounge and 
licensed restaurant is under the same owner- 
ship. This, together with the Negresco in 


Brook Street is spacious and pleasing with 


soft unobtrusive music. The 
pleasant, 
coffee lounge restaurants. 


ANGUS STEAK HOUSES 


service is 


These are proving popular and if your | 


theatre party is very masculine and meat 
eating, good places to go to. 
Street 1 found the meat displayed on an 
elaborate counter, so that you can choose 


downstairs with separate bar. It is possible 


here to obtain a poached egg on your steak. | 


The quality is good and the wine list quite 
moderately priced. 

The Leicester Square branch now occupies 
the old Bellometti site which has been rebuilt 
and modernised. 


M.T. 


Here is an intimate and distinctive open | 





Dine amidst exquisite décor 


Tsai Chin. 


The Lantern House 
Chinese Restaurant 
4 Thackeray Street, W.8 
The famous Chinese Royal Festival dish Pin- 


Lou. Enjoy this delicate dish cooked in char- 
coal in your presence. 


Opened by 


RESERVATIONS ~WEStern 4981 
Chinese music. 7 p.m, - 2 a.m. 











and these are amongst the top | 


Serbian 





GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the personal direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 











“LONDON'S LUXURIOUS. 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. CER. 1056 
and 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 


Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m. 





FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 

‘“THE EGG & i"? 

23 HAYMARKET S.W1 

Opposite Carlton Cinema 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 

lelole} emma. it, (eh) 


Chevabcici! 


| «++ just one of the traditional Balkan 
At Kingley | 


dishes you can enjoy in the romantic 
atmosphere of the Balkan Grill. 


| Also Charcoal Grill and Spit specialities. 
your cut before it is cooked. For those who | 


do not care to see the unfinished article, this | 
can be avoided, for there is a cosy room | 


Gipsy Music by Henry Zeisel. 


Fully Licensed until Midnight 


20A BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


w.i 
| (66/68 George St.) Open Sunday evenings WELbeck 5945 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Douctas, 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat"’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D’'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








FOR THE ULTIMATE IN GRILLS 
THE 
COPPER GRILL 


60 Wigmore Street, London W.1 
(Entrance in Easley Mews) 


For table reservations phone: 
WELbeck 9803 or WELbeck 3152 
Open daily: 12-3 p.m. and 6-12 p.m 
Inclusive Sundays 




















A Virtuose Outmoded 


light. There followed the longest run on 
record for Twelfth Night (111 performances) 
and The School for Scandal was played 
many times. A_ sweet, patient, wistful 
woman was discovered in Viola. As for 
Lady Teazle, an anonymous writer in the 
“ Sketch ” wrote, “She is delightful in the 
part, though I do not think she is a possible 
Lady Teazle: She is Ada Rehan, with her 
beauty for once in a fit setting, and looks 
superb; she is Ada Rehan, the finest virtuoso 
of the profession, playing a wonderful 
scherzo on herself in one act, and, anon, 
a lovely largo in another key.” Then in 
1894, Daly went back to America. 

The company was back the following 
year, opening in June with the comedy which 
had been withdrawn in 1888. It was called 
The Railroad of Love and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
considered Miss Rehan wasted in it and en- 
quired how Mr. Daly’s mind could be 
opened to the fact that he was standing on 
the brink of the 20th century in London and 
not with Mr. Vincent Crummles at Ports- 
mouth in early Dickens days. This was all 
very well for Mr. Shaw, ever before his 
time, but the popular theatre is usually 50 
years behind its time and Mr. Daly was a 
more than commonly good showman. Mr. 
William Archer described the play as per- 


(Contd.) 


We Recommend these Restaurants 





‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 








For good food tsela Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 


Open 12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m 








LONDON’S LEADING ITALIAN 


RESTAURANT 
BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. 


Moon-midnight. Fully licensed 














fectly empty and exceedingly pleasant, and 
so cleverly acted that he did not tire of it-- 
much. 

Daly’s Shakespearean offering in 1895 was 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, in which Ada 
Rehan played Helena. This seemed a 
backward step for the actress. (Two years 
later, she played Miranda for the first time; 
at 37!) Mr. Shaw was amusingly scathing 
about the whole production. On the matter 
of the outrages on the text, he said, “* From 
any other manager, I should accept the 
excuse that the verse requires virtuosity of 
delivery not to be had. But Mr. Daly has 
Miss Rehan, who is specially famous for 
just this virtuosity of speech and yet her 
lines are treated just as others are.” Shaw 
then becomes quite lyrical in lengthy praise 
of the tones in Miss Rehan’s voice and her 
skill with Shakespeare’s verse. He then 
issues a warning. He has noticed a tendency 
in Miss Rehan’s style to settle, after the 
fashion of Barry Sullivan's, into something 
majestic and magnificent, but abstract. 
Unless Miss Rehan would now play Imogen. 
instead of rather childish stuff, and modern 
parts such as Magda and Nora, she may 
find herself left behind. Mere graces of 
manner and diction would only serve to 
isolate her. Already people admired, not 
what she was doing but the charm with 
which she did it, and young people, seeing 
her for the first time, could not agree that 
their elders’ raptures about Katharina and 
Rosalind were borne out by Miss Rehan’s 
Julia and Helena. Mr. Shaw concluded by 
advising Miss Rehan to avoid the company 
of Mr. Daly, which was scarcely practicable. 
Not only were there financial ties, but there 
was loyalty. Daly’s actors had been in his 
company for long periods and Miss Rehan 
had refused offers to “star” from at least 
four different managements in four countries. 
But Shaw's dire prophecy was fulfilled. 
Only four years later, Daly died. Miss 
Rehan had played about 200 parts in the 
manner he had favoured. In other words. 
she had remained devoted to a dying style 
and Daly’s death virtually put an end to her 
career, although she was still in her prime. 

Ada Rehan’s last appearance was at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on 
2nd May, on the occasion of Madame Mod- 
jeska’s benefit. Thereafter she lived in re- 
tirement in New York, visiting the coast of 
Cumberland in Summer. She died on &th 
January 1916, after a long illness, in Roose- 
velt Hospital, New York City, leaving an 
estate of $200,000. She never married. * 





Theatre on Record 


HE original cast disc of Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used T’Be (12 in. L.P. Decca 
LK 4346) was recorded during an actual 
performance, and this is a mixed blessing. 
Certainly the laughter and applause help to 
evoke atmosphere, and undoubtedly inspire 
the cast to plant their ad libs with precision, 
but the theatre recording means the perfor- 
mers were frequently far from being in ideal 
microphone positions, and so lines are lost. 
In some musicals that could be named, the 
losing of lines would be a positive advantage, 
but the lines in Fings Ain't Wot They Used 
T’ Be are funny, racy and well worth hearing, 
even if hearers who don't know their way 
about Soho may feel a need for a glossary. 
This is an  uproariously entertaining 
recording of an inspired piece of musical 
theatre. Full marks to Lionel Bart, Frank 
Norman and Joan Littlewood, and _ their 
interpreters, headed by Miriam Karlin, 
Glynn Edwards, James Booth, Wallas Eaton 
and Barbara Windsor. 

After the sharp, tangy brew of Fings Ain't 
Wot They Used T’Be, the New York cast 
disc of Flower Drum Song (12 in. L.P. 
Philips ABL 3302) offers the old familiar 
soothing syrup. It must be a little shattering 
for Messrs. Rodgers and Hammerstein, who 
revolutionised the whole concept of the 
musical less than fifteen years ago, to come 
here and find that, in comparison with the 
new wave of British musicals, they prepre- 
sent the forces of reaction. The score of 
Flower Drum Song is melodious and lush, 
but has few surprises. 

It is unusual for the music of a production 
to be recorded before it reaches London, but 
this has happened to the Bristol Old Vic's 
Hooray for Daisy (E.P. H.M.V. 7EG 8569) 
which is another in the series by Julian Slade 
and Dorothy Reynolds. This one, to quote 
the sleeve, is “the story of a village, a 
stranger, the preparations by the local 
amateur theatricals of a Christmas panto- 
mime, the producing vicar and a glamorous 
visitor to the village who attracts all the 
male inhabitants including the vicar 
himself.” The disc features a dozen of Mr. 
Slade’s jolly little, tinkly little tunes, and it 
all sounds in holiday mood, though more 
end-of-term than end-of-pier. 

There are two full-length recordings of 
Song of Norway, the operetta based on the 
life of Edvard Grieg, with his own melodies 
adapted and arranged by Robert Wright and 
George Forrest, who were later to fit the 


by Roy Plomley 


music of Alexander Borodin into Kismet. It 
opened in New York in August 1944 and ran 
for 859 performances, and a couple of years 
later a London production chalked up 526 
performances at the Palace. 

It was revived recently at the vast Jones 
Beach Marine Theatre, on Long Island, and 
this production, with a cast headed by 
Brenda Lewis, John Reardon, Helena Scott, 
Sig Arno, William Olvis and Muriel 
O'Malley, is recorded on Philips BBL 7346 
(12 in. L.P.) In opposition is a British record- 
ing (H.M.V. CLP 1313) on which the princi- 
pals are Victoria Elliott, Thomas Round, 
Norma Hughes, John Laurenson and 
Geoffrey Webb (No! not the one who writes 
The Archers). 

There is astonishingly little to choose 
between the two discs. If I prefer William 
Olvis’s “Richard” to Thomas Round’s, then 
1 like Norma Hughes's “Nina” more than 
Helena Scott’s—and so it seems to go, with 
preferences cancelling themselves out. It 
sounds like a dead heat between Britain and 
the United States, * 





GONE TO THE MERMAID 




















NSDELL, LYTHAM ST. ANNES. Substantially 
fA. constructed semi-detached property in two flats 
with garage. G.F. Flat—Hall, dining room, scullery, 
2 beds., bath/w.c. ist F, Flat—Lounge, kit., 2 beds., 
bath, sep. w.c. Long leasehold. R.V. £56. Gross 
annual income £360. V.P. of G.F. flat and garage it 
required. Full details from J. Entwistle & Co., The 
Galleries, Kingsway, Ansdel! (Tel. Lytham 7462). 

ALLET SCHOOL in WINNIPEG, CANADA, with 

excellent reputation, 300 students, latest annual 
income $8,000 net. In perfect location and especially- 
adapted own studios. Teaching Russian method 
(Legat system). For further information write to 
L. Stern, 19 Springficld Road, Swindon, Wiltshire, 
England. 

ARELEG NYLONS, al! sizes, 2s. 6d. pair. Assorted 

Jewellery parcels, Ss. S.A.E. to—Hulls, 313 
Stanstead Road, London S.E.23. 

i a Five minutes delightfully funny patter 
by brilliant new writer, Ss. post free. LIMITED 

TO 100 COPIES. Complete satisfaction or money 

back.—Phillips, 106 Kingsley Road, Liverpool 8. 

i] OUGLAS, LO.M. Singie/double rooms, bathroom, 
use of dining room and kitchen, cooking facilities, 

reasonable terms.—Simpson, 37 Derby Square, Douglas, 

Isle of Man. Telephone: Douglas 1678. 

UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private 

Shorthand /Typing).—Mabel Eyles, 
Road, London N.11. ENT 3324. 

OR SALE—Bound copies of 

1945 to 1949 inclusive. Unbound copies 1950 
(except Nov.), 1951, 1952. Offers to—Mrs. Stewart, 
75 Avalon Road, Earley, Reading. Phone: 63654. 

OR SALE—* Theatre World,’ February 1950 - 

December 1959 (2 missing), “Theatre World 
Annual’ No. 1. Offers to—Smith, Manston, Beacon- 
field Road. Claygate, Esher, Surrey. 

{ERLS’ Wrestling Club opening shortly near London. 

J Exclusive confidential tuition (under famous expert 
in Judo, Ju-Jitsu, Catch self defence). Apply member- 
ship (photo)}—Instructor, 137 Hill View Avenue, Horn- 
church. 

IGH-GRADE photographic figure 

amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House, London W.C.1. 

OUSEWORK FOR MEN. 

Mornings or Afternoons; 
London. Suit students or 
Domestic Service. Tel: 
and 5 p.m. 


YPNOTHERAPIST / PSYCHOLOGIST, offers highly- 
qualified service to all members theatrical pro- 
fession. Clients invited. Stage-fright, fluffing, lack 
confidence, inferiority, nervousness, bad memory, 
treated successfully.-White, 12 Maybush Road, Horn- 
church. 
\ AGICIAN AND  VENTRILOQUIST, Oswald 
4 Williams, M.M.C.1.B.V., open to invitations, for 
summer season, cabaret, specialist in Children’s Shows, 
etc., willing to assist in organisation if required. Other 
= considered.—20 Springfield Road, Westbury, 
ilts. 
URSERY and School for Children. Est. 25 years. 
Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hocklicy, Essex. 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Origina! scripts, 
Story, Comedy, complete with Music.—Ted Lewis, 
16 Mythop Road, Little Marton, Blackpool. 
‘AFETY PISTOLS, 75s., Revolvers, 79s. Fire blanks 
7 only.  List—-Burgosales, 70 Bethel, Norwich. 
EVEN-DAY COURSES in Acting, Speech, Mime. 
0 Improvisation, Stage Movement, Make-up, etc. at 
The Leatherhead Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Studio Theatre, Kensington, London. April, July and 
August. One Evening Course. Director: Marian 
Naylor assisted by Professional Stage Staff. Fees: 
£9 9s. Od. and £6 6s. Od. Syllabus from—Registrar 
Miss B. Symonds, 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembiey 
Park, Middlesex. 
‘'UMMER SHOW COSTUMES FOR SALE. Panto- 
tJ mime Costumes, also Complete Red Riding Hood 
Pantomime and Scenery. 30 ft. Cloths, 16 ft. Flats, 
Electric Mirror Ball, U.V. Lamps, Halls Tab Track as 
new. Summer Show Comedy Material Rights.—Barbour, 
41a London Road South, Lowestoft. 


lessons 
10 Beaconsfield 


* Theatre World” 


studies for 
artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


Part, or Full-Time; 
Central or N.W. 
theatricals.—Homestead 
SWI 3047 between 9 a.m. 
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Theatre in the Much-Promised Land r 
(Contd. 
regrets expressed on all sides that the British 
government is doing far less in this field 
than, say, the French. Any British company 
would receive an enthusiastic welcome here 
from theatre-hungry audiences, whose 
attendance figures are the highest of any 
country in the world, per head of population. 
The Habimah, for example, gave 490 per- 
formances during the last season to over 
580,000 spectators. This includes perform- 
ances not only in its new 1,047-seater theatre, 
but also in Kibbutsim and other settlements. 
70 per cent of its budget is covered by box 
office takings while the remainder comes 
from the State (£20,000) and other sources 
(£10,000 from the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation, £4,000 from the Jewish Agency, 
£1,700 from the Trades Unions—the Hista- 
druth, and over £2,000 fromm miscellaneous 
sources). The collective consists of 31 
members and the total staff, including 
administrative employees, amounts to 62 
persons. A _ small studio-theatre is being 
planned for next year to seat 330. Several 
plays by Israeli authors have been produced 
intermittently in recent years and guest- 
producers have included Hy Kalus (Look 
back in Anger), Julius Gellner (King Lear). 
André Barsacq (L’Oeuf), Sandro Malmgvist 
(The Wild Duck), Harold Clurman (Caesar 
and Cleopatra) and Minos Volanakis 
(Lysistrata). A final mention should be made 
of the highly popular Theatre Club which 
was opened by Joseph Millo two years ago 
and which is filled to overflowing after the 
theatres have shut their doors, when a 
mixed programme reminiscent of the 
Parisian chansonniers is presented nightly. 
So much for Tel Aviv, whose population is 
growing so rapidly that the figure of 400,000 
which I was given will be out of date by the 
time these lines appear. Neither Jerusalem 
(150,000) nor Haifa (160,000) have a resident 
company but a Municipal Theatre in Haifa, 
to seat 850, is under construction. 
TUDIO ENTERPRISES LTD. Specialists in Show- 
biz photography, offer you first-class portraits. 
12 positions and selected. 10 in. x 8 in., 2 gns.—4i 
Wardour Street. W.1. Regent 6110. 
“ y eg WORLDS" FOR SALE—March 1952 
to March 1960 (May 1959 and Feb. 1956 only 
issues missing) also “* Plays and Players"’ 58 issues 
(miscellaneous), between Oct. 1953 to Nov. 1958. All 
listed. Are packed ready for despatch to first reason- 
able offer for this collection. Mint condition.—P. 
Hewes, Esq.. 3 Edward Road, Eastwood, Notts. 
barge for summer ice show at Bournemouth 
for 16 weeks. young tenor, experienced pop and 
straight. Recent photograph and all details to—John 
L. Neal. Westover Ice Rink, Bournemouth. 
IGS. Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 


and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. GER 4233. 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


What’ a. 
9 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don't you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe's Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores, 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@@ Each monthly issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage hit... 
news of theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
£460 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 


(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell So. WC1 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about a.! our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid or 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD oo 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 








Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hediey Goodall; jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playinouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 














THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
1/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 














Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMAN & Co. Ltp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 
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New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: Internations! 
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This greetings 

card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 1 
21/- post free 


Write 
The Circulation Manager 
““ THEATRE WORLD ” 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
bring great enjoyment 
rough the year and pro 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest Why not 
arrange now for your friends 
gift by sending us your 
nstructions for delivery of 
“ Theatre World anywhere 
nm the world 


today t 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 SEPTEMBER 1959 
Reemersholm The Aspern Papers 
The World of Suzie Wong The Ring of Truth 
Richard 11 Roots 


DECEMBER 1959 AUGUST 1959 

The Marriage-Go-Round The Complaisant Lover 

The Importance of The Pleasure of His 
Being Earnest Company 

Rollo The Hostage 





JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise 
Brand 

Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 











